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Tam design of the work we have in hand, Bi 
= of which this volume is a preliminary step, is 


ae quite extensive. It is intended to cover the 3 
initial degrees in the study of pure mental, ie 
ocoult science, and we adapt it, as near as may ¥ 

os be, to present conditions and circumstances i) 
of thought. We mean by. this to announce = 
: that if this iret edition meets with sufficient: 


* 


# 


before students of ‘western ocoultism the system 


as it was taught in Old Egypt, Chaldea, Greece, _ 
‘ind in more northern countries, We follow the 


_ PREFACE. 
ancient form indeed, but with a close and care- 
ful endeavor to render a correct exposition of 
the main ideas and objects of the sublime old 
Wispom Reticion, 

All will agree that the best system of instruo- 
tion should be most simple and reasonable, 
The Divine Science is, certainly, less complex, 
and it has less encumbered and obscure decla- 
mations and guese-work, than the average ai- 
tempts at elucidation by modern, self-appointed, 
teachers. This fact alone shows how far from 
the right path those blind leaders of the blind 
+. are. While we do not presume to set up a 
a claim that our work is near to perfection, our . 
Sage confidence in its superior merits induces us to 
challenge our contemporaries to show and prove 
a better, if they can. We not only challenge 
them in this manner, but stand ready to enter 
the lists of « fairly-ordered mental gymnasium 
| Phe ancients taught and studied. into these 
+ * mysteries by rule,—by compass and aquare ; we 
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mean that the ancient Philosophers and Prophets 
became enlightened by perfect and natoral 
courses of induction and study. We claim that 
the only way to become truly enlightened is 
that in which they entered the Light, a way 
that is the same now that it was then, beqause 
it ia a Divine way. 


Z 


We have endeavored to follow methodical 
and mathematical processes of cogitation, and to 
prove every proposition as we proceed. But 
as the course of reasoning and line of thought 


in this study and school require the exercise of 
a higher range of faculties than those which 
are directed: exclusivily to a:contemplation of 
material ang physical manifestations, we begin 
by introducing certain postulates, aphorisms, 
and self-evident expressions, in the form of 
ters for the purpose’of arousing such Istent 
faculties into action. 

For this purpoge we begin with selections from 
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found in old manuscripts, and by unearthing 
such instructions as have come to us through 
private channels, having permission to use these 
also. We have also resorted to certain stores of 
reminiscence, which have been very valuable as 
aids in unfolding these records. Indeed; these 
are the only practicable ways for uncovering 
the Science of most ancient times, and success . 


depends entirely on the accomplishments of 


pure mental evolution through pérsistent train- 
ing and proper study. Because we have made 
freely as texts, our work may be more rightly 
pronounced a plagiarism than aw original com- 
position, 

the first book of the Divine Pymander, to each 
of which we have appended a definition or 
illustration, In this, it will be observed that 
we adhere more to the Platonic than to the 
Aristotelian system of philosophy, as they are 


| defined nowadays. The Platonic is more valu- 
able because it comes to our hand in a clearer 
i condition than the other, which, in almost’ 
( instance, has been tortured out of a resemblance 
| to its original nature by over-zealous and over- 
educated adepts and translators. 
and First Principles are defined. A thorough 
«  ¢omprehension of the distinctions and occult 
’ signification of terms constitute a sure founda- 
tion for a successful study of this philosophy. 
Tt will be seen that we do not attempt to make 
any changes in our standard dictionaries, by 
murdering words and phrases, or by warping 
their meanings out of their proper sense, to 
‘cover our own ignorance, and to impress our 
readers with @ conviction that our wisdom is 
, Altogether tootleep’ for | ir capacity to reach 
"the bottom 6f it Experience teaches us 
whatsoever we may thoroughly understand, we - 
‘are as well able-to explain to another who is 
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we have also the assurance to believe that ae 


we cannot comprehend what another wiseacre 


says or writes, it is because he does not know 


exactly what he is talking or writing about. 
What an immense amount of literature there 
is put afloat nowadays that we find to be a 


mere medley of high-sounding phrases, and 


which is unintelligible to us ! 

Tn this’ first discourse, by changing sin fia 
of type, we indicate which parts are original 
and which are not, thgreby displaying a due re- 
gard for prevalent usages, which insist on dis- 
tinguishing all authors. But in doing this we 
or the truly occult system of hiding 

the personality of the writer behind the prin- 


ciples he advocates, leaving the latter to be all 
the more prominent through the proper ob- 


seurity of the other. A writer who evinces a 


-- desire to have his own special name as promi- 


nent and lasting as the thing he may be so 
fortunate as to discover, has not gone very deep 
into the mysteries of ocoultism. ‘For if he had, 
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and unworthy such a desire is, in the face of 
greasing cycles, Indeed, he would discover 
and realize the truth that nearly if not quite al 
his boasted discoveries are only thé revivals in 
hig own mind of that which he had learned 
some time before, and only temporarily for- 
gotten. He would find that for so much; as a 
genuine author, he deserves not a particle of. 
credit. But we are only repeating in substance 
King Solomon’s aphorism, that—There is noth- 
ing new under the sun. 3 

In composing the Second Lésson on the ele- 
ments and nature of things, we found it so dif= 
ficult to credit the exterpis to unknown writers 
that we gave up the task of distinguishing our 
work from what we have copied, and wrote as 
if it were all original. So let this stand asa: 
copfession of the writer, who does not pretend 
otherwise than that he has filehed from superior 
minds, and from other composers, about all he 
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knows with respect to the teachings and Science 
of the Hermetic school of Divine Philosophy. 


--, In the Third Lesson, on the Dialectics of 


again; for in this we extract our text bodily 
from Plato’s Parmenides (of which he does not 
ever, explications and illustrations mixed with 
extracts from Euclid, Pythagoras, ‘as well as 
certain suggestive ideas conveyed in the alle- 
gories of Hesoid and Homer, and also the 
mantras of the North and East, including the 
myths and epigrams of the Greeks, and others. 

But all-this merely seryés as an apology to 


- the general reader. Such axplamations are. uot 
ealled for by the craft ; for, with them, it would 


be foolhardy to set up any claim whatever for 
worldly honors or distinctions, With them, the 
ments on the physical plane of being. In order 
to emphasize this fact, it was the custom togive 
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@ new name to each initiate, that would have 


in which the student who has travelled that way 
will realize the fact that he has ascended one ae 
important round in Jacob’s + Ladder at least, ie 
these lessons the elements of Paychic Geometry, 
a science that.was made a prerequisite to an in- 
itiation, even to the first degree of occultiam, 
in the established High-Schools of Egypt and 
other ancient seats of learning, The custodians 
of thisscience took the ntmodt dary to. preserve : 
it in its original purity by concealing it in their 
secret orders and Magic circles, Only the rudi- a 
ments were taught in the first degree; the essence Re 
| . . : 
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of this knowledge can be realized only in the 
second. It is through a knowledge of Psychic 
Geometry that one Initiate recognizes and knowa 
another, and on this science the school of Free- 
masonry was first founded. The Masenic rit- 
ual, lectures, and other exercises are splendid 
_ adjuvants to a student of occultism, as they are 
gone through in the lodges, provided he delves 
into their spiritual significance, and one can 
accomplish about all that is desired without _ 

joining the order by procuring copy of one — | } 
of the latest “expcsitions” of the secres of | |. 
: | ep en * for as deues to be a 


isin sf ebiacd, tobe ak Macs 
rance be coupled with the excellence of Divine 
wisdom? To be initiated means to be increased 
in knowledge,—to be inducted intoanew field | | 
of knowledge;—and although Solomon said he ) 
got his wisdom from fools, this does not prove oe 
that fools are good initiators, 


mental cay y for attaining to and realizing a 
higher intelligence, and it thoroughly demon- 
strates the folly exhibited by so many modern 
aspirants for worldly preferments, who claim to 
be adepls without being able to prove their ac- 
‘complishments, As if a man can bean initiate 
of the Wisdom Religion and not even know a 
single letter of the mystic alphabet! | 
Many of these would-be adepts, to cover their 
paucity of knowledge, sef up the claim that the 
neophyte must be good first, and the science will 
come to him as a consequence afterwards, and 
then they undertake to teach their dupes how to® 
become good, by going through certain physical 
performances like feats of legerdemain. As 
near as can be found out, the most important 
feat they insist on as a-standard evidence of at- 
tained goodness is to: induce their students to 
adore and ‘inancially-eupport their instructors, 
Without due compliance with these require- 
menta, such leaders are in the habit of turning 
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the cold. ahoulder on applicants, And, indeed, 


this is@ most practicable course for them to pur- 
sue, and one for which they are well qualified. 


There is springing up among usa rapidly-in- 
creasing class of speculators who claim with no 


end of assurance that they know more than they 


are able to tel, and they have contrived vatious 
ingenious excuses to account for such inability, 
Plato gives-us a close description of this class, 
particularly in his Profagoras, showing that they 
have abounded in all ages, and have thrived, 
too, a8 parasites do, on the bodies of more natu- 
ral and reliable forms, Among the reasons 
they set forth why they are unable to tell all 
they know, is the old-time plea that they are 
bound by some superior mystic power to secrecy, 

Tn truth, they. are so bound to silence with 
respect to the truth itself, at least, of which they 
claim to know so much, boasting at the same 
time that they. have it; for that which binds 
them is their deplorable ignorance, 


No one in these days, when bigotry with its . 
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horrible persecutions is held under healthy and 
legitimate restraint, can make a reasonable ex- 
cuse that he is prohibited from imparting what 
he knows of that which is good to another as 
worthy as himself. Tf a man knows anything, 
' he ought also, with available faculties or 
gans of speech, to know enough to make his 
knowledge intelligible to another — intelligent 
man, Even the blind, deaf, and damb are not 
disabled from demonstrating’ their intelligence, 
and frequently of a high order, through such 
means of communication as they may still pos- 
Sess, , . 

And these wily tricksters who boast so loudly 
will even go so far as to tell a doubter to his 
face that they cannot enlighten him becaise 
such as he is incapable of apprehending what 
they know, and what they could impart if he 
were only gifted as they are, ‘They assume that, 
he is not sufficiently developed to stand on and 
realize the pisae of thanght they: 80 — i 
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| The main reason why the Science that con- 
stitutes the most natural of religions is not more 
wide-spread is, not because its custodians will 
not impart it to others, as so many claim, but 
because others will not receive it. Natural re- 
ligion is so simple and natural that the ordinary 
mind, being trained to look constantly after the 
complex and supernatural, disdains to become 
converted to so much simplicity. It proudly 
stands aloof from such universal and impartial 
exhibitions of the Divine Intelligence, and by 
its own.voluntary and wilful, as well as un- 
reasonable, separation, such a mind may rightly 
be called an outlaw, outcast, or exile from the 
true way of - life, 

There is no one-sided exclusiveness, or special 
dispensations, in Nature’s rule of government, 


form strictly to her methods; and she insists 


that a deviation from a single rule shall carry 


_ along with it its own requisite measure of. 
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PREFACE. 19° 
punishment,—even extending to un utter extine 
tion of entity, if the deviation be persisted in, 
And there ig not one of her numerous progeny 
disposed to rebel against her lines of guardian- 
ship before it acquires such a degree of humane 
conceit that, by it, it is enticed into discordant 
and evil ways, 

This natural religion hath its fountain-head 


in the heart of every being; its antagonist, 


of human conceits, hath its subsistence in 
the head, which is only a reflector of that which 
it receives from the heart (from the mystic 
heart). As a reflector, it is most likely to in- 
vert, and subvert, every image of solar life that 
it originates, Therefore it is only through 
severe conflicts trials, and experience that the 
intellect acquires the natural functions of cogni- 
tion, by correcting: its old habits of inversion 
and subversion, % that the resident yo may — 
ie pane met 
Before thin can be scsompliahs the Soul fe 
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liable to complain that divinely-wise men are 
withholding the secrets of Nature’s higher 
science from them; but, indeed, this science 
carinot be withheld from any one who earnestly 
and energetically desires and works for it. He 
must desire it for its intrinsic, moral value 
alone, not for the purpose of acquiring nominal 
wealth and worldly honors. For it is not diffi- 
cult to demonstrate by a reference to each one’s 
own history how quickly and surely avarice 


, darkens the mind and closes every portal 
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through which the Divine Light would shine, 
But these truths are fully set forth in the 
appropriate discourses, and they need not be 
repeated here. 

Ts fe vallclent to ad: that in. the energetio 
desire of the student to possess himself of the : 
intrinsic value of this scienve it is necessary 
that he should be constantly on guard with his 
neneet thouliy of dincetinlnation aul jorgenn, 
to avoid the containinating influence of self- 
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the world vahadpline cn. 
the one conscientiously entertaining the convie- 
tion that some god, or guardian spirit, has 
selected them to serve as his instruments in the 


into schemes and affairs where more considerate 
and untrammelled beings would fear to tread ; 
at times even. seeking martyrdom to propitiate 
their imaginary deity. And what is still more 


people, as blind.as they, who are ever ready to 
follow close after them, and to proclaim their 
miserable jdiosynorasies. E 
With respect to these lessons, they: will be ° 
: read as if it were the purpose of the writer to 
teach others, but he-does not wish to appear in * 


; 


such a réle, He would rather be considered ais 
a fallowetindeyé, cogaged in the mame line of 
study and prompted by aspirat.ons like his. 
fellow-students, and presenting these discourses 
as mere maggestions snd specimens of his own 
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guidance. He presents these for others to put 
to the test and investigate, each on his own 
account, and he challenges their closest fnspeo- 
tion, because in this way only can a student 
arrive at-permanent and independent conclu- 
sions. If these so-called lessons do not meet 
the demands of the student’s higher intellectual 
faculties, they should be rejected as not being 
worth further attention. But before going to 
this length, in order to justify what he does, he — 
should endeavor to replace these with something 
that he has proven to be superior. 

In other words, we repeat, if these presenta- 
tions cannot stand the test of sound, practical 
analysis and synthesis, let them be cast aside, 
for with these goes forth the challenge of the 
"projectors to those who may set up a claim that 


these discourses on occult things we enter the 
lists and submit to the decision of the judges, 
asking no other consideration than a fair and 
intelligent verdict. If this work be unjustly 
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possess the earth. We would not exchange our 


wealth for theirs if we could. For it is certain 
that they must relinquish what they have, in 
ee 


| y nenie 60 caclaie 
roleplay iene 
we possess, lindeed, we 3 ines east 
coin of the Underground Realm, at.will enable 
us to cross the Stygian pool in Charon’ boat. 
But, for the present, thoge worldly rich men are 
more content with what they now have than 
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they would be with an exchange; so both, they 
and we, are satisfied. 


But, regarding the authorship of this work, 


we say again, that in this life we find little. 


or nothing which has not had a previous ex- 
istence, and mental concepts are no exception 
to this rule. At one time such ideals are 
evolved from mental associations,—from the 
association of one mind with another ; at another 
time they come from transiently aroused remi- 
niscences (as recurring memories of past ex- 


~. 


periences), and in either case they have a sem- 


blance of originality sufficient to satisfy the 
conceit of a superficial observer. 


. Those concepts seem to be original, but in - 


reality they are not so. Every manifestation of 


considerate, predetermining vitality must issue | 


Gom-« gucninling wenkinn, ith « sud to's 
nucleolus, this seed being the product of a prior 
germination. And, furthermore, germination 
itself is primarily the external result of supernal 
Tdealism. Therefore no one alone can be 
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| justly accused of being a plagiarist, for, in this, 
respect, all authors are such, 

The Ego, or self-surveying consciousness, of 
every individualized being necessarily dwells 
in Idealism ; the lower Hyo dwells in Sensual- 
ism. It is impossible for us to conceive of a 
| god without attributing to him the powers and 
| functions of a divine intelligibility, by which 
| —_he abides in ideal excellence and seourity. For 

what would a god be if he were not possessed 
of these properties of divine intelligence? 
| What can be more real than that mental power 
| which realizes Reality itself? 
| — In Mealism, therefore, is the actual realm of — 
True Being, which, being before materialism, 
| must be relatively self-subsistent, and in its 
| higher provinces perfectly independent of all 
that appertains to materialism. It is anterior 
| to physical nature, because, as will be demon- 
| _ strated in this work, it is the immediate cause 
and sustaining principle of materialism. We 
mean to say that it is the cause of physical ef- 
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fects and not (as some assert) the cause of pri- 
mal or premundane matter; for matter alone 
is contemporaneous, so to speak, with spirit, 
That which is a cauge must bear in itself a 
priority over—as of ¢ going before—-its effect, 
for the latter must,-cértainly, be subsequent to 
its cause. Therefore we will here call atten- 
tion from the start to the thre Operations, or 
Manifestations, of True Being,—namely, Ideal- 
ism, Materialism,and Realism. | These comprise 
all that we can comprehend While abiding in 
‘the middle realm (Materalism). 
Therefore the Divine Science which leads 
_ men into a proper understanding of the ways of 
God in universal nature must have three di- 
: visions to correspond with these states of Being, 
in and there must be three stages also, or general 
degrees of initiation, by which the neophyte 
may comprehend them all. But these general “© 
stages are usually each divided into three de- 
grees, making nine in all, while that final at 
_— which might be denominated a tenth, 
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comprises all that appertains to things not in- 
cluded in these; ‘as Melowh appears as an 
aggregation of the integral numbers of the 
Sephiroth 

Indeed, man, as a mere animal, may be 
Progressive or retrogressive, with. other ani- 
mals, by passively submitting to Nature’s regu- 
lar cyclic operations, for in these he is generated 
as a merely advanced form and feature of ani- 
mation, But in order to progress as a human - 
being he must assume his proper rank and 
individuality, by cultivating his mental endow- 
ments. By such self-oultivation he builds up 
cosmic idealiem, which hath for its constituents 
a representative essence, or element, of the 
nature of everything with which he has had 
an experience in the. great universe of the 
Macroscopic God. And: we say with respect 
to the mind of man, that it contains not the 
"essence of that with which he has had no ex- 
perience, for such has not, as yet, entered into 
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his sphere of being,—within his miniature uni- 
verse of being. 

We set forth these principles, even in these 
introductory “observations, in order that our 
readers may know from the start some of the 
most important points in the science, and that 
they may begin to ponder over them, for the 
more one cogitates about the truth\the sooner 
he begins to realize it. . 

Therefore the perigrinating Soul, returning 
to this life through rebirth, recognizes in the 
great World about her the things she has had 
an experience with already, for in this way she 
own accompanying mind, that responds to the 
influence of that which she apprehends through 
her organs of sense, And the soul of man 
abides here in utter ignorance of other exist 
ences, packed close about him, with which he 
has had no experience, their essence, as yet, 
On this account, both he and they may be un- 
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conscious of their mutual existence; and because 
there is no recognition there is no conséquent 
disorder or antagonism between them, | 
In the responsive action of wociati infla. 
=m, we say, mental recognition is begun and 


| of its perfection, Sieur ole mg 
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Therefore ‘it is is set forth em a ‘fundamental 
truth in this school of philosophy thiat, as the 
PERN a ESE 1-Soal of man is, in its 
Ancipience, a pure and substantial product of 
Rion ee “ 


dl 


of God, and that we should devote our best 


energies to the soquirement of knowledge. 

For without such a store as man may reap 
in his perigrinations through the universes he 
will not be qualified to know the Good Itself; 
neither will he be able to appreciate the things 
that are eternal, nor know how to be self-sub- 
sistent, On this niost important matter Plato 
has written in better language than we: . 

For if the Soul be. immortal, it were a dread- 
ful thing to neglect 20 great a matter ; for it is 
right that we should consider thia; that, if the 
for the present time, which we call life, but also 
except by becoming wise and good. For the Soul 


TION and its DISCIPLINE, which are said to be 


of the greatest advantage, or (in the privation of 


these) a detriment, on owr very setting out there, 
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soul, which cling to it as symbols and pictures 
of instinctive memories. 

4. But God, workipg internally through the 
aon eugene edt 
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also write his expressions from his seat within 
our soul, which also cling to it as glyphs, sym- 
bols, and pictured reminiscences of spiritually . 
idealized memories. Thus the soul of man be- 
comes as it were a book, ora casket filled with 
both instinctive and intuitive memories, and 
these sérve as factors in’ the conceptions of his 
see 
5. For there can be no religion more true or 
just, than to know the Tarnes THAT ARE ; a yee. 
to acknowledge thanks for all things to Hini that ~ 
made then, which thing we should not conse te 
— | 
-§. The Widees hia arsenite apicitanliedd 
| seal of Wiel ecacsivad tu pare holies, by 
the God-Creator and architect of all Being. 
They are the Divi nopres or Taras } there- 
fore, they-are permanent, ever abiding and 
real, and the desire to know them is the true 
religion, : 
7. What, then, should a man do to lead his life 
well, seeing there is nothing here true f 
8. The things of this external life, being 
only effigies and material mockeries of the 
Things that are, which are real and trae, what 


v 
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should a man do, that he may reject the illu- Oe 
sory and know the more substantial? 

9. Be pious and religious, For he that is 
both is the best and the highest philosopher ; and 
without, philosophy it is impossible ever to attain 
‘to the hei and eaaciness of Piety and Re- 


be pious is to possess a love of truth 
) and to rely on that which is good and true, 
To be religious is to persevere in the energies és 
of the love of truth, anid to remain steadfast, ee 
unshaken, and ever loyal to its admonitions, ~ 
To be a philosopher, is to be mindful, to medi- 
ee 

| 

| 


know the trut h. In philosophy there is sci- 
ence ; in science,’ knowledge, discrimination, nae 
method, and safety; therefore, in - philosophy Pe 
i the main path and guide of both piety and \ 
11. Ho that shall learn and shidy the Tiicean 
| THAT ARE, and how they are ord red and’ gov- 
erned, and by whom, and for what cause,or to 
. what end, will acknowledge thanks to the Wonx- tate 
= MAN as to a good Fartizn, an excellent Nurse, 
; nt Ae eee ee 
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12. Real and earnest thanks to God are best 

spoken in silane. The deepest emotions of the 
heart do not enter the vibrations of the. wind, 

Ss sean hicks call a mndeion a 
an expiring force. . The voice of Divinity is 
borne in that essential breath which is not bur- 
thened by inert substance, but which/ie.cathel 
in that higher substantiality of which\s 
souls are constituted, which assimilates with the 
nature of Divinely responsive confirmation. 

13. He who climbs the house-top to burthen 
the external winds with a proclamation of his 
him ; for there he becomes enamoured of the 
sense-exciting air and landscape, and, yielding 
to such emotions, he becomes a weathercock 
and an_uncertain spectacle. 
«4A Nover shall, or oan, that soul which while 
it.ta in the body ap s and lifts itedf up to 
know and, | sa aag apHe 
true slide back to the contrary. For it is eer 
nally enamoured peaparets eases, 
When it hath learned and known its Father 
and Progenitor, it can no more apostatise and 


4 
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15. To know the truth is to recognize the 
Good, but to comprehend the truth is to become 
one with the Good. To Know only is not suffi- 
cient for regeneration and recovery ; for a soul, 
by recognition alone, may flee from, or he may 


"approach and affiliate with, the truth, 


16. Having become one with truth, he ceases 
to be a stranger, and is no longer separate from 
the Good. Such a soul will shun the house-top 
where proclamations are made to the multitude. 
He will seek secluded places, where not moro 
than two or three are gathered together,—where 
the Divine presence in the spirit may be;—for 

17, Lat this be the oud or cin of pity ond 
religion, whereunto thou art once arrived thow 
shalt live well and: die blessedly, ‘while, thy soul 
ts not igngrant whether it must return ; ee) 
and fPback again. : 


same knowledge to: couitemplate and digest ‘in 
his subjective or closed life. And thus, knowing 
ie wy Silchar im both livg, bie ace sil: sack 


Ss 
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the cavum of safely in- the Divine body, and 
thus it ‘escapes. the grasp of the damon of the 
judgment, and avoids a return to this external 
field of existence. — i 

19. This ie the only way to truth which our 

progenitors travelled in, and by which making 
dik josie: ha at eat otitasl cha ae 
itself. It ig a venerable way and plain, but hard 
and difficult for the soul that is in the body to go 


. 


in, 

20, Our fathers will testify to us of this trath f 
with respect to these culminations of Destiny, 
when we shall sit on the stool of repentance at 
the opening of the caves, in which we abide-hete ; 
these openings being towards the light of the 
San which shines into the centre of our being. 
But this inner light is a darkness to physical 
sense, At this opening, also, our invisible guides 
come to us to direct and instruct us in this 
echool of science, or true philosophy. 

QL. For first must a 
and after much atrife and contention it | 
overcome of one part ; rae scala 
agiinst too, whilst it would fly away and they 
strive to hold and deain tt. _ 
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22. The consciousness which gathers in that 
which is born through conception and gestation 
in the womb; which collects itself together in 
the organic or physical machinery, bath, as it 
were, a double envelope, which imbue it with 
both passion and. desire, these being factors and 
. Operators of Sense. The soul, attached to this 
consciousness, may well be declared to be a 
human animal; or, one of the daughters of men, 
so named in ancient books, for it bears the 
nature and image of the great astral world, 
with its constellations. 

23. But the history of both (of the perigrinating 
soul governed by the Divine influence aa one 
party, and the two bonds generated in the external 
nature aa the other party) is not like; for one 
would haste to that which is good, but the other is 
@ neighbor to the things which @ evil, §=That 
which is of the good desires to be set at liberty, 
slavery. : me . 

24. The ego of the concentrated consciousness 

. of every being that: hath such a centre of self- 
perception and recognition contains, as 4 germi- 
nal seed, a a scintillatign of the primal Good ; 
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otherwise there could not be such a centralizing 
affirmation of consciousness. For God, through 
the Good, is the Light of mind, and These 
things, as germs of true Being because each 


possesses an image of His thought, are of His” 
‘mind manifest in nature. Therefore there is a 


Light of scintillating Intelligibility, even -in 
these bonds, by which they manifest certain 
distinct characteristics, and by these they are 
distinguished the one from the other. 

25. And if the antagoniat as of the two parts 


accept the soul as their ruler; but if the one be 
overcome by the two, it is led by them and carried 
to be punished by tts being and continuance 
here. 

26. That which is in bonds is not free; it 
cannot be free, unless it acquire a science of 
the true nature of liberty. For without such 
knowledge it may break away from some fetters 
while it is ignorantly forging new ones, - 

27. Therefore the ignorant soul may recover 
a transient freedom, as by the death or dissolu- 


tion of one physical body, but if deprived of — 


this science it is sure to return, like an autom- 


ro 
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aton, to its 

lutions are of the 

nature, preserving the continuity of the uni- 
verse, and they are governed by Destiny. 

_ 28. This is the guide in the way that leads 
thither ; for thow must first forsake the body 
ore thy end, and obtain the victory in this 
contentuous and strifeful life. When thou haat 
reurn to thine own country. 


must be on the plane where those bonds are 
wrought; the victory must be won of the ele- 
ments of, and in this objective realm of being, 
where the soul” cdnsorts with universal Nature, 
Every soul must win the victory for himself, 
He must free himself from -his bonds ; for God . 
gives not the fruit of such accomplishments to 
the indolent, nor. to the coward, who show no. 
more energy or determination than to call on | 
suraena special providences, deem 


REY 


' CHAPTER IL 
ses 
30. We will now by heads run through the 
THINGS THAT ARE being the archetypes 


and fret principles of things). Understand thou 


| understanding 


31. For unless the mind, as the receptacle, is 
cleansed of its prevailing sensible energies and 
proclivities, and renovated so that it may affili- 


_ ea from it and fly away from it, like birds from a 


that which 1s NOT is immovable, 

33. That which is not is prior to being ; that 

which is must subsist in both stability and 
42 : 


a ee Oe 


coma 


least, double, the source of its subsistence being 
in both stability and movement; that which i 
exists and is treble in manifestation. For to 
this double is added a predetermination to serve 
as a director of the transformations of being. 
oe 
36. As a shadow changes by the movements 
of oS 
able, Therefore, while the body of manifes- 
tation is mutable, that Body whence the light 
proceeds, and that whence the shadow is. cast, 
may be unchangeable, for these are more stable. 
37. Not every body is dissoluable. 
38. Only those bodies are dissolvable which 
are effigies of the real immutable Body. 
39, Some bodies are dissolvable. 


ings thon prs hve a 
lethean streams, lie all the i dae of dissolu- 

41, Reery tving being nah wertals 
42. The flowing numbers iit which a Body is 
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clothied measure the extent of itsduration. But 
there are Bodies which are naked of the num- 
bers, and unclothed by the elements; these, in- 
deed, are 

43. occ taniaba ake 

44. For it may not contain that primal es- 
sence of unity which is the parent of number, 

45. That which may be dissolved is also cor- 
ruptible. | 

46. Hor tts-parent ead takes wict th siaraps 

tion wherein, by Fortune; or by Destiny, it is 

sown, 

47. That which abides aboays is unchangeable. 

48. For the least alteration would be the be- 
ginning of another nature, He who began life 
yesterday learns something new to-day, which 
is added to his store, and which becomes oné 
with himself. And so it will be on the morrow 
with an increasing store, and in the days follow- 
ing,—it will be unchangeable in its course of 
ee unending in- 
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ously bathing in the Light and Love of the sover- 
eign God, are unchangeably abiding in those 
streams. , Therefore regal entities may be un- 
changeable which are of incessant movement, 
such as are the decaded attribudes of everlasting 
motion, The three Maternal fountains of 
Light, Love, and Life are oe epee 


the wine, milk, honey, nectar—the 
sistence—of all that survives 


uniting in one stream, these three constitute 
one universal sea of Being. In this sea are con- 
that are, 
51. Vii hick i sims als & ok dae 
teed 
a. It isso that there may be repetitions of 
creation. , 
52. That which is made bid once is never cor~ 
53. The designs, or archetypes, of the God- 
but to be fulfilled in the ends of the universe 
(which is a workshop: of physical creation), by 
the operations of the: Creator-God, are of the 
Things that are. Such-an idealized creation is 
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the beginning of the Divine body of man, 
which is of the Lncorporeal. 

54. Firstly, God; secondly, the World; 
thirdly, Man, 

a, God in idealization, the World in material- 
ization, and Man in realization. These being 
first conceived in the mind of the God-Creator, 
and in the order of Incorporeal being. | 

55. The World for Man ; Man for God. 

a, The World is given to Man—let him pos- 
sess it! Man should devote his wntion Self to 
God. May God, in His Goodness, possess’ us! 

- 56. Of the soul, that which ia sensible is mortal, 
‘but that part which is reasonable is immortal. 

57. The sensible part is‘of the consciousness 
of the lower and outer life; of that life which 
subsists by perpetual transmutations. ‘The 
which is not only conscious like the lower, but 
it is conscious of being conscious, The reason- 
able part is of such consistency that it may be 
carried, through regeneration, into the Divine 
body, which is itself immortal. 

58. Hvery essence is immortal. 

59. Ti in'of the saletadin/el Dicten shee: 
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tion, a substance impartibly united with the 
good itself; and thus subsisting in the apex of 
Pee acai there are certain measures of 

Intelligibility inherent in it by which it is capa- 
ble of self-sustention. Therefore, in the apex 
of substantiality is the first fountain of Divine 
essential energy; but in the opposite extreme 
of substance is that which is without this essen- 
tiality, and therefore barren of self-sustaining 
energy, being endued, so to speak, with inertia 
alone, , 

60. Every thing that 1s is double, 

a. Every thing that is in existence is double. 
sre eo acai pe namely, 


eis bas coe oes 
principles of Being.- But every thing. : 
not possesses only the-affirmative nature)’: i it 
is emancipated from the opposite, and it abides 
only in that state of supetnal existence which is 
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_ 61. None of the Tarvas tHar are sand 
still, 

a. For they are, as a whole, the attributes 
and constituents of the Spiritual Soul of the 
world, of that plane of true Being which ranks 
next to the One itself, and their essentialities 
rank next to the essence of the One. They are 
generation, of involution, of revolution, of 
adoration, and regeneration. Hence they are 
the prime factors of everlasting and universal 
movement, 

62, Not all things are moved by a soul, but 
every thing which 18 is moved by a soul. 

63. Only those things which are posterior to 
and dependent on soul are moved by it. The 
Nights which precede the Days of the Creator- 
God, thé place in which the world is, the attri- 
butes of God, Necessity, Wisdom, and Supreme 
Justice, and such things as are prior to and in 
the foundation of the attributes of movement, 
are, in relation to a soul, immovable, giving 


birth and existence to it, which in itself moves 


- 
; * 
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66. That which is subject to increase 
decrease is both lifted up and cast down ; it 
doth swing, pendulum-like, between the 
and ciroumference of its solar sphere. a 
mutations the mortal living creature~ 
from life to death and from death to life 
' 67. Not every living thing that joyeth ia 
sad, but it is an eternal living thing. 

a. Such a wight lives and enjoys not through 
sense; but by the essence that flows in the inex- 
tinguishable light -of Divine contemplation, 
Therefore he subsists | ‘in that eternal joy which 
abides:in the adoration’ of the Good. Fs 


_ 68- Not every body ig nick every body that is 
a. OF the twelve sodiaca! trib of Load, ton 
are lost in the wilderneas of 

tion ; bat two, being nourished by the gehce of 
God, live in health ‘and forever. For. these _ 


69. The mind in God. | 
a. For the light of all intelligence\springs 
ee the throne of Supernal unity. 
0. Reasoning (disputing or disbyesing) in 


man. 
a. For this is the process be: a ee 
recovers that which he lost by his fall. | 
71. Groping his way blindly through the 
labyrinthine darkness of the objective world, 


man must learn by experience, by bitter and 
painful experiment. He must.cultivate the earth 
which God gives him for a temporary posses- 
sion, and force it to yield into his hand the 
; ites of tenth ccpeateal io: meeeiane betel 
© gence, which have fallen upon and have been - 
Scone over by it. He must cherish and 
rightly cultivate those germs, performing the 
duties of a trusty and faithful gardener, and 
garner the fruits they bear; and, if he be suc- 
cessful, in the end he will find and restore to 
his higher Seu that which he lost by his fall. 


And to this accumulated store of eternal wealth 
he will have added « knowledge of that in which 


incessantly repeated rehearsals (like an 

igable miser forever recounting his 

For of such operation are the universes of 

the mechanism of His creation, and the lives’ ot 


men, 

13. The Mind is void of suffering. 

a, The nourishment of such a Mind itself 
comes from On High, from the fountains of 
Divine light and lowe; But Sense is not void of 

74, No thing in a: body true. 

a. For a body in Which @ thing in itself is, 
is a mask and a bond whieh distorts and hides 
the truth. A trath under such restraint loses 


the expression of its own nature outwardly ; for 
even a falsehood is no other than a trath dis- 


a 


: 


torted and masked. Therefore, all things are 
true in spirit, but false in body. 

75. All that is incorporeal is cid of ying or 
salt | | 

a. For such is the naked-Trath, She wears 
no mask ;.how can she be an Hinson, of: 0 de 
Be OP 

& Dey lig tic bench hermit. 

a. That which is made is necessarily con- 

os ane genecetad. if it is cor= 


or 


the ar rnin nin oth ad 
abit. | : 


"rn 


4 77. Dae nck es no thing — 


evil in Heaven. 
a. For all that is upon the earth fell from 
Heaven. The good itself never falls. 


78., There are no negations in primal, 
henvedly correlations. | 


a. Such correlations are composed of om- 


nipotent Affirmation and pure Compliattee,—both 
Divin® For Heaven is not a House divided 
agdinst itself. Heaven holds no such factors of 
division and inconstancy as men ascribe to positive 
and negative conditions of mundane existence. 
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b. Even the supernal Duad of stability and 
movement are of one concurring attribute, 
which will not permit the association of antag- 
onistic energies. For this Duad abides in: the 
veatibule of the Good, in sovereign Unity. 

9. God is good ; man is evil. 3 

a, For man is a fallen soul, 

80. The Good is voluntary, or of its own ac-| 
cord, . 

a. The Good itself, abiding if the absolute ” 
Affirmation of Divinity, possesses in itself a 
fall measure of omnipotence in celestial liberty. 


‘and constitutes paternal Being, binding in its 


composition the Infinite with the Eternal, and 


Thence follows the first-naumber of every thing 
that is double. + But the Good itself, like sover- 
eign ‘Unity, is not a number, although the 
_ nor is it a generator of | numbers, 
81. Evil is involuntary, or-against ite will, 

a. Evil itself is an tittermost passivity, 
therefore its home is in Inertia, just-outside the 
lowest niultiple of any thing. There is another 


Evil which subsists-in discord and thereby be- 
5* a 
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e a7 


comes the dire: antagonist of the elements of 


harmony ; but the first isa—if we may employ the 
term—the mother of the second. For in the 
commingling of movement with inertia momen- 
tum is produced, and this genus of elementary 
habit becomes the progenitor of active, demoral- 
izing evil. 

6, Evil is therefore most remote from the 
Good, and in its fontal nature is that which is 


denominated a dead weight, as ‘it were, of an 


infinite corpse, which appears to our senses as a ~ 
corporeity called-Matter. But there are, so to 
speak, degrees of vitality in this corporeity, and, 
therefore, it is so with respect to the evil itself, 
that it is productive of many relative evils, and 
these extend throhgh all the operations of 
Being. : 

e. Again, we say, in the Good itself is the 


home of Celestial Liberty, without which it could 


| voluntary power ; and the super- 
nal efflu issuing from this Home, becomes 


chained by the will of the Creator-God to pri- 


mordial Matter. By the conjunction of these 
two, the essence receives a bound and limita- 
tion, depriving it so far of its primal liberty ; 


- 


of Virtue itself. 
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a. For time is incorporeal. As time comes 
out of and returns into eternity, it is instru- 
mentally of the essence of the Things thai are, 
which are eternal ; and, therefore, Time itself is 

84. Law is humane, 

a, There is 20 law in Heaven, except it be 
the Divine na which preserves perpetual 
harmony. Law isan ordinance, or a command to 
do, or not to do, this certain thing or that thing. 
It proceeds from that which is in authority to 
that which is subject to authority. But in 
_ Heaven all is a supreme unity. That which is 
in full accord with the Good needs no law to 
restrain it from evil. 

85. Malice ia the nourishment of the world. 

a. Malice enters into the nature of Panto- 
morphous, the omniform God, the protean 
creator, who dwells in the universal astral effla- 

ence, emanating from the stars. re ae. 
dimolution and decrease in order that there may ‘ 
ee ; 

6. Time is the corruption of men. 

a. gine also the regeneration of man. 
Time, measuring the influent energies of the 
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Eternal, forces man through these revolutions of 
change in birth, growth, diminution, and rebirth. 
It also subjects him ——— 
reflection, aud reason. 

87. Whatever is in Heaven dcmkaleilli. 

a, Where there is no malice there is no al- 
teration. Therefore, man must fill the measures 
of his everlasting destiny, on the edrth and from 
the workshops of the protean god. To the 
doors of these shops comes‘ man’s supernally 
abiding Seir—in the Divine body, or firat image 
of God—to receive the best fruits of his etd 


oe such things are as —y 
n hither and thither by the external breath * 
of life; and they are turned to face all the 
points of the compass by the interminable ra- 
- 89. ' No thing in Heaven is servanted; no thing 
upon earth free. ; 
a. Thit which is troly free cannot even 
called. souls of the dead, but who, in truth, are 


? - 
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living, regenerate souls, cannot well return to 
Those other souls, of whom it is said that 
they hold converse and communion with men 
unregenerate on the enith, are not themselves 
free, ry 
90. Tiswbi sincslabiih: anita sas 
such only are correlations made perpetual. 
gods hold converse with such souls as are eman= 
cipated and raised to their spheres of purity, 
of understanding, and of freedom from the 
91. When man can stand clearly and clean- 
shaven, face to face before the gods, no shadows 
or veils from the elemental realms will inter- 
cept his vision ; but he will be a fully con- 
scious, reasoning, reflecting, discriminating Self, 
and he will be one with the divinity he seeks... 
a. But let us pursub these heads, which are 
most prominent subjects for contemplation, in 
another chapter. They are, indeed, most im- 
portant, being fontal leaders and guides for 
those who love to sit in the door of their tents 
in the cool of the evening, when all nature ie at 
rest. For each is sufficient as a text for an ex- 


: 

\tions and latent faculties of reminiscence and 
comprehension. By these means we are enabled 
to remember and recall that which we have 
studied into before, and to rehearse those lessons, 
by them. Then will they 
appear before us as if arisen from the earth, 
bearing the lineaments of old friends whom we 
loved so well, and. thelr ‘presume fills us with 


thereto the lessons of experience acquired in 


*, 


this day of 


- 


CHAPTER IIL 


92. No thing unknown in Heaven; no thing 
known wpon earth, 
a. There is no Heaven where Omniscience re 


not the sovereign Queen ; and the communion 
of mind in Heaven is a oneness that confers an 
equal understanding on all in each degree. 
There Divine illimitable Wisdom is Heaven, 
bat brutal Ignorance is: Hell. 


a. In the unity that is above there is the 
approval of the Divine harmony ; but in the — 
multiplicity that is below there is mad discord 
and the torments of incertitude, 

6 


a 
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95. That which is immortal is not mortal ; that 
which is mortal is not immortal. 

a. This is the shadow, that is the substance ; 

is mortal, but Man is immortal. Who 

can RAL the Surmsonern? For he who 

hath the word can prove his immortality and 

escape death, Even a God,.when challenged, 


gave to Moses the Sigw through the burning 
er 


96. ‘That which ix sown is not aloays begotten, 

Ut thal whigh Ge bubotian do cls os 

a. Some things are sown through conception 
into generation which abide upon the earth, 
and some are sown through emanation into 
generation, which remain for a time, and for 
many recurring times, in generation to ripen in 
regeneration, and to be harvested by the reaper . 
($21). But this was taught in the allegory of 
thy Sower, which had been learned in Egypt to 
be rehearsed in Palestine, 

97. Of a dissolvable body there are two times, 
tion to death. 

a. This only relies to the machinery of life, 
for it is is not hard toknow that the body of ani- 
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mation is a mere machine that must be kept in 
repair and cared for, so long as it will do good 
service to its master, But, like all other ma- 
chinery, it will eventually wear out and become 
useless. Then a new qne is required to perform 
the functions of the old. 


a, This being a body raised in incorruption. - 
that was sown in corruption ; its essence being 
of the Divine bedy, whereof are the bodies of 
our spiritual progenitors. 

6. In other words, Christ, entering into the 
soul of regenerate man, bears the seed or germ 
of the everlasting Body, which takes root in the 
corporeal, and grows into atree of Hife, and out 
of the texture of this tree is builded a house of 
refuge. Therefore it is said that Christ is born 
in such a soul,as in @ cave, and such birth is 
ee gestation 


a, Such being the necessary factors of phys- 


ical generation, 


» 
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100. Dissoleable matter iz altered into con- 
, fraries; to wit, into corruption and generation ; 
but eternal substance, into itself and its like. 

a. Material substance (wild matter.—Bahme), 
which is everywhere and therefore infinite, is 
diferent from that of Divine afirmation, which 
is nowhere, but always or ever, and therefore 

101. This unific eubstantiality, as the essence 
of the Eternal, like time and foree, may be said 
to come out of and return to itself; bat the 
other kind of substance, as if it were an essence 
of passivity, or inertia, is drawn by the unific 
out of, and thrown back into, the place in which 
the world is, and in which it is, That is to 
say, matter is drawn out of utter dispersion 
into the material form, and from this corporeal 
form it is returned to utter dispersion again. 

102. The generation of man is corruption ; the 
corruption of man is the beginning of generation. 

a. There could be no generation of a thing if 
there were not the corruption of other things to 
nourish it; and, furthermore, the corription of 
a body calls for the generation of other bodies. 
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that is mortal, and of all that is subject to cor- 
ruption. : 

103. That which offeprings or begetteth another 
is itself an offspring or begotten by another. 

a. These generations arise in the beginning 
from the first effluences which fall from Heaven 
upon the earth. They arise primarily, as it 


_ were, from the line of impingement, or contact, 


between that which is eternal and that which is 
infinite, 

‘104, Of the THINGS THAT ARE, some are in 
bodies, some in their IpEas. 

a. Some are manifest in the bodies of the — 
manifest, but. abiding in universal, 
forms, ready for manifestation as soon as provi- 
dent Nature prepares the appropriate machinery. 
Some are manifest in all the numbers, some in 
part; some more, some less, Therefore these 
are both universal and finite manifestations of 
things-which are in bodies. 

105, To illustrate : ths colchog Man i's Wek: 
versal idea in the beginning. He thus abides 
in the archetypal Mind. The present Man is 
en route through the degrees of gestating and 
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generating manifestations, and of approach to 
his first ideal and former Self. He abides in 
the assimilating mind of mundane sensibility ; 
in this mind which is to the archetypal aa the 
echo is to the voice; or, as the light of the 
moon is to that of the san. Between the begin- 
ning of this man of earth and the Man of 
Heaven lie the ascending degrees of transmuta-— 
tion which fill the measures of the great universe. 

106. Whatscever things belong to operation, or 
working, are in the body. 

a, That which possesses the functions of 
must be bound and conditioned. That which 
thinks, wills, and plane must have metes and 
bounds ; it must have place, condition, method, 
and movement, 


107. Fisiatilk tenet pitied 
that which ia mortal, 


a. The immortal cannot participate of (or as- 
similate with) the yatare of that which. is 
mortal. < 

108, Phat which te mital cometh ho ile. 
Body immortal, but that which is immortal cometh 
into that which is mortal. 
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a, Even the first effluences of Heaven falling 
in the beginning from on high upon the earth, 
are immortal in the archetypal forms or im- 
pressions that they bear; but the operation of 
that fall is mortal, as of a limited duration. 

109, So within the lowest operations of Nature 
there ig an immortality which, in time and 


"eternity, fills their portion of the measures of 


Divine idealism ; these being of the paradigms of 
supernal creation which we call the Things that 
are. 

110. Immortality enters info mortality, for 
the simple reason that it is superior, prior to, 
and above or more central, than the latter. 
Being in itself a unity indivisible, and not a 
whole containing parts, it is impossible that the 
immortal could contain the mortal. But the 
mortal, being an aggregated multiplicity, com- 
posed of parts united as wholes, is susceptible of 
division and of being, as it were laid open for 
the reception of that which is immortal. 

111. Operations, or Workings, are not carried 
upward, but descend downward, 

a, Such is the trend and attraction of things 
which are mortal, they being~subject to the 
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power of injinite dispersion. For there are two 
chief powers operating in the infinite capacity 
of universal Being during each t Day of 
manifestation, by which mundane « 

112, Things upon the earth do nothing advan- 
tage those in Heaven ; but all things in Heaven do 
profit and advantage all things wpon the earth, 

113. The things upon the earth are depend- 


ent and subsist on the Things which are prior to ( 


and above them; as effects subsist only from 
their parent causes. Thus all things on earth 
are sustained by supernal providences. \ 

114. Heaven is capable and a fit receptacle of 
everlasting bodies ; the earth, of corruptible bodies. 

a. The Things that are, as summits of realiza- 
tion, inhabit Heaven, in whose unvarying sub- 
stantiality they are impartibly immersed ; but 
their ies are those things of the external 
naturefand of earthly fabrics. Therefore the 
existence of things below is dependent on and. 
sustained: by the energies of, ‘their archetypal : 
progenitors above them. Meee 

115, This trath must not bé lost sight of by 
the student of Divine Wisdom, for it isa key to 
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knowledge; namely, that which is beneath on 
the physical plane is exterior, to that which is 
above; for the primal, life-giving fountain is 
within. Therefore that which is in. the centre 
is above that which is on the surface, with 
respect te all od takes | 

116, The would-be philosopher who looks 
' towards the infinite expanse from the external 
plane, to find his God, stands with his back 
towards Heaven and his face towards the astral 
heavens. If he persists in seeking his divinity 
in that direction, he will continue to recede from 
the Divinely real to be entangled in the per- 
plexities of blinding illusions. Ls 

117.. The earth is brutish ; the Heaven is rea- 
sonable and rational. 

a. That which is brutish hath for itg mind 
the faculties of sense only. The intellectual 
essence, or essence of the Intelligible triad,—the 
Christ prineiple,—descends no lower than to the 
highest workings of Sense (where its reflections 
merge into intellect), upon which the seeds of 
reason, rationality, and contemplation are sown, 
Therefore there is a certain earth serving asa 
basis for intellectual evolution, which is supe- 


| 
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tior to the ground on which the factors of sensi- 
bility are at work. | 

118. Those Turses THaT ARE ia Heaven are 

subjected to or placed under it; but the things of 

a. Heaven is of the nature of Eternal sta- 

_ bility; Heaven is Eternity; bat the things. of 

Time, being themselves incorporeal, are of the 

essence’ of Eternity. Therefore Heaven is in 

unity, unity is of the nature of Thought in the 

Highest, and all things following after are placed 


with respect to the bodies in which they are 
housed, are superior to, and consequently in 
positive opposition to, such dispersion; and 
they are upon the earth itself. 

119. Heaven is the first Element, 

a, It is the only One Element (but more 
properly the first Principle), and, therefore, with- 
out number. But the Thinge that are, which 
inhabit Heaven, are of the. first css al nals 
number. 

120, Providence te Divine Order. 
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a, Order is Heaven’s first law. Providence 
establishes universal Harmony, whence proceed 
the nature of Intelligible Beauty and the ex- 
pressions of Divine righteousness, .These are 
the factors of Divine order in the progressions’ 
of Being; or, as some say, in the processions of 
the goda, 

121, Necessity is the minister, or servant, of 
Providence, > 

a. Necessity is of the nature of the will of 
Providence and the second member. of the 
Potential Triad, Its expression is that of omnip- 
otent power. Thereby Justice-(second member / 
of the Substantial Triad) is established, of the 
nature of Trath, whose expression promotes 
Diyine virtue and rectitude, 

122. Destiny is the executive servant of 
Providence through Necessity, being governed 
by premeditative unity in Thought and prede- 
termination in Wisdom. | 

a. Destiny, therefore, rules the stars and 
dios all the operations of the Things that are, 
establishing harmony, beauty, and order in 
lower natures, through which arise intelligence, 
adoration, and celestial aspiration, 


71 
123, Fortune ie the carriage or effect of 
which is withoul order; the idol of Operation, a 
lying fe lasia or May, ip. A 
/ a, Necessity establishing order above; For- 
is the soul and consort of the omniform creator, 


What is God? The immutable or un- 

a. He is the mystic Rock, concerning which - 
thé half-awakened poet tried to sing,—Rocx of 
Ages, cleft for me; let me hide my Sune in 
Ture! 

125. What is man? An urichangeable evil. 

a. So it is of Man with respect to God. So 
it is with the man of dust, the man of astral 
and sublunar creation. His highest light is in- 
‘stinct produced from faculties grown in animal 
nature, which are nourished by sensual trans- 
mutations, by recurring memories of sublunar 
experiences, and therefore he is blind and 
ss ‘Heaven. 
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instinct, that the lamb devoured by the wolf in 
one life instinctively fears his old enemy in the 
next. The young bird, emerging from its shell, 
hides from the hawk, and both foes and friends, 
by instinct, recognize each other. The domesti- 
tion its friendship for man; and ants and bees 
provide stores for winter through this instinct, 
which is but a compound of many physical, 

127. But the astral man, with his sensible 
intellect garnered, from the fields of life among 
the wandering stars, in which all animal experi- 
ence is condensed, is more evil-minded than any 
other animal; for, unless his soul is tinctured 
with intuitions, he seeks revenge and becomes a 


CHAPTER IV. 


128. If the student remembers the foregoing 
words, the instructors of the revelations of Hermes 

(of the Divine Mind) have largely expounded ; : for 

these are the contents or abridgment of them, 
129. As the Things are (being everlasting 


where the forces of Destiny and Fortane are at L 
play, these energies of sub-lunar life gather 
around such images and clothe them in a ce 
mockery of the Things above. Ba 

130, The ‘passive, lethean floods, which flow 
alternately through the gates of life and death, = 
in the sub-lanar houses of the zodiac,—those 
four densely ? 

water, and earth,—furnish the material and sub- 
stance of such clothing to the protean God, who : 
strives to fashion things on earth like the Things . 

'- in Heaven. In his blind zeal to imitate. the | 

Workman; he is ever engaged in tear- 

ne 
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ing things already made in piecemeal, in order 
that he may have the requisite material for 
making other things. me 

131. If the student remembers these heads, 
he will learn how to decipher the supernal 
numbers, how to find ‘the reality in this world 
of effigies, and also how to trace all numbers to 
their origin in the primal unity. 

132. Avoid all conversation with the multitude 
or common people; for the student should not 
have a desire to become the object of external 
adulation or envy, much lesa to be ridiculed by 
the many. 

133. Thou canst not find the coveted unity 
by consorting with multiplicity. The envy or 
admiration of the multitude begets selfish pride 
and distraction which blind the soul, and its 
ridicule is a discomfort to be avoided. 

134. For the like takes to itself that which is 
like, but the wnlike never agrees with itself nor 
with the like. Such discourses aa these have few 
auditors,. And, peradventure, very few (attempta 
at public discourse) will have more than a few. 
But they which have more (than a few auditors) 


energies of sense in them, will go begging for 
hearers among the multitude. But if there be 
magical displays, relating to elemental or phys- 
ical machinery, which may appeal to supersti- 
tion. or sense, then will the multitude besiege 
you. They will importane you for all you can 
give, because of the magical peculiarities, 
136. But of what spiritual profit are these to 
you? Does not all such magic belong to the 
workshops of the Titans, who build worlds, 
little and big? And are not such worlds closed . 
and locked up in the Nights which succeed the 
Days of their operations ? See to it, that you 
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was assaulted by the astral god, who carried 
him to the top’ of a high mountain—to an ex- 
alted pinnacle of psychical development—and 
there offered him the kingdoms and principal- 
ities of the earth in return for his worship, A 
worship of this god confines the devotee to his 
dominion. | 

138. Was not the base of this mountain upon 
the earth, and did not its summit point towards 
the stars which shine upon its apex? Were 


not all those bribes proffered by Satan in the 
starlight, and beneath the moon? For such 


sublime and fascinating illusions are, indeed, 
but ghostly materializations in the light and 
influence ’of the stars; of those stars which shed 
a baleful lustre in the physical man, on his 
soul, in the progress of the student towards his 
final initiation and victory. 

139: Those stars, indeed, are of themselves 
but the reflectors, as it were, of those which fill 
the great constellations of the Macrocosm ; they 
are the scintillating centres of such vitality as 
may fill the sphere of a human being. They 
are generators of the man of dust (this dust 
being wide-spread throughout ‘an entire uni- 


- 


verse,) and in this dust is the desert with its 
shifting sands and mirages, which every soul 
must pass through in its long pilgrimage. To 
escape these mirages is the teat by which the 
permnnaney and eadumnes of the psychico- 
spiritual entity is tried. 

140. If he withstands not the test and fails, 
he is seized by the astral demon and flung back 
into the bondage of gestation and rebirth, to 
gather more inherent strength for another and a 
future trial. 

a. This demon of the judgment is ruled by 
an inexorable judge, whose individuality is no 
other than of the aggregated, condensed, and 
intrinsic valuation of spiritualized, intelligible | 
stabilityand potency—of conscious strength in 
its purity——that may be gathered into the soul, 
and which must be so accumulated to a full 
measure, until it“alone is sufficient. to liberate 
him from the bonds of sensible servitade. 

141, In the illusions of sense, it seems to the 
neophyte as if hejmight, by listening. to-the 
seducer, acquire thé power of s 
riches and worldly honors, and thus 
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feels impelled to work miraoles, so as to excite 
the astonishment, admiration, and envy of 


others, and to make others subservient to his 
will. 

142. He becomes ambitions to repair by 
ical machinery in, material bodies; to compel de- 
parting spirits to return to imprisonment in 


such ill-roated structures, calling such a feat 


the raising of the dead ; unmindful of the trath 
that in such imprisonment is all there is of death, 
143, He becomes emulous of those who claim 


they can, without medicine, heal organic distem- 


pers and the sores of old putrid flesh, brought 
on by ingdlulgence iq the sins of brutish men. 
And th¢ shies ayia } oo 
who, 
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ment to perform such feats, will be 


by a chain, to the external world, and the light 
of caven will recede from his comprehension, 
eva i had begun to shine there. ; 
145, ‘Freaven help such wavering souls to 
eseape their prisons before the end comes! 
For even the Titans are bound as with chains 
unbreakable, in the slumbers of the Creator. 
God, and the keys of their worksbope are no- 
where to be found. None but that Gop who 
rules all the Gods can unbar those doors, | 
146. It would be best for the student to 
imitate the example set by the said Jesus of 
Nazareth. Let him turn his back on the astral 
enchanter by rejecting all his illusiqns; by sup- 
cious METAL, that orystallizes in the light of 
Heaven ; for if he can do 80, then the angele 
will come down in that light and minister 


-unto him. aaa ihe: 
* 147. Then, with the gift of Divine under- _. 
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standing, and with the obedient attributes which 
wait on liberated Thought, he can heal the mind 
of its most dire sickness, and thus open the eyes 
of others in ignorance who are born blind. ‘ He 
ean cure his own soul of its limp and halt- 
ing waywardness, and bring back to Lire 
that essence of Intelligibility which had died 
out of it in the rottenness of material genera- 
148. He will then know how to heal himself, 
whe God requires that he should know, He 
will know how to keep in spiritaa] health ; and, 
knowing this, he may directsgthers how to heal 


‘} selves, thus becoming a husinl of phy- 


sicians. For no man can “heal” another, 
“mentally” or “spiritually,” as many deluded 


wonder-workers imagine, without more or less 


obscession, which is, by far, worse than all 
physical sickness. 


149. Indeed, a parent may care for the health _ 
of his, or her, own child as he would heal him- 


self, for the physical structure of the child is of 
the same as: that of the parent, gradually de- 


creasing in sameness prior to puberty. In such 


operation there is no obscession, for it is equiva- 


senate ey rt enn 
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lent to healing one’s self-so far as the sameness 
150. In this digression we refer to those pro- 
feasional “ healers’ who go about loudly pro- 
claiming that they have superhuman gifts, 
which come to them direct from their god, and 
which have no relationship with the illusions 
we have described. We mean particularly 
those egotistical wonder-mongprs, who, to hide 
their ignorance, claim to know more than they 
know how to explain. Such people have been 
the bane of true phildsophy in all times, “The 
teristics in his books, showing how true to ex- 
ternal nature, the Sophistsof the present time 
are to those who throve like vampires on the 
illusions of hisage. | 
151. Therefore it doth not profit the student 
to dispute with those blind visionaries concern- 
ing the Divine sciences, for they are bound fast 
to their idola, and they have closed the doors at 
the openings of their caves, choosing rather to 
abide in the darkness, Failing to recognize 
_ true wisdom in the path of intelligible rectitude, | 
‘ va 
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152. These discourses do rather sharpen and 
fore it behooves the student to avoid the multitude, 
and to take heed of them aa not understanding 
the virtue and power of the things that are said. 

-@, True speech is not that which is uttered 
by the tongue, which is almost the only way 
for transmitting sensible intelligence among the 
multitude, True speech is best displayed in the 
nature of things, by which one interiorly recog- 
nizes and knows another; but those who rely 
entirely on external appearances cannot com- 
prehend this language of silence, _ 

153. For there are these wonderful differences 
generate. Mark well the contrasts, and let them 
be your guide in the narrow and intricate way 
through the labyrinths of lower nature. For 
man on the lower plane hath, as it were, a double 
set of faculties for perceiving, by which he ac- 
oe 


quires both instinctive and intuitive knowledge. 
Both these ways are very good, as God hath 
held in predominance over the lower. 

154. Wouldst thou realize to know 
differences? If so, retire at once thy thought to 
the inmost centre of thy being, and put to thy 
self, abiding there, the question. Thy proper 
schoolmaster is this self, which speaks in the 
voice of intuition, not of instinct. 

155. For into this self is gathered all the 
Jirst-frwite which thy peregrinating soul hath 
reaped in its cultivation of the physical earth, 
through the cycles of its previous evolutions, in 
the intermediate existences of which is the mys- 
tic wine-press for expressing the intuitional es- 
Indeed, in this ever-living sur is to be found 
the House of final refuge, close by a fountain at 
which we may drink the crystal water and pure 
wine of immortality. | 

156. If thou dost receive instructions on the 
outward plane, do with them as God will ulti- 
mately compel you todo: carry them to your’ 
most exalted Ego for him to rightly interpret 
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and approve. Put your trust blindly in no man, 
bat rely solely in Him, 

157. For this knowledge of differences is 
sought for by every legitimate son of God, in 
the beginning of his reception to the light of 
the higher wisdom. He ceases to search so 
much and so entirely under the ‘faculties of 
' sense, which prompt him to inquire if this be 
good to eat, that to drink, or to wear, or to 
enjoy, but he begins to inquire into the real 
nature and meaning of things. 

158. He begins to ask how a thing is made, 
and for what purpose, that he may know the 


maker. He avoids the dull atmosphere of the . 


outward manifestation of any thing, and seeks 
after the light in which it is made, For the 
_ intention or design of the maker is the true 
sense, in which the reason of the understanding 
ean fatten and grow. 

159. When thou findest those who‘aré earn- 
estly asking these mystic questions, cleave unto 
them ; seek to learn what they know, and im- 
part freely to them what thou knowest. For 
through such association the like finds the like, 
and both love and understanding grow out of it, 
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160. This alao is meant: The whole nature or 
prone to maliciousness, and is very familiar and, 

were, nourished with it (for in malice are 
delighted with it. 

a. Indeed, the distinction between the Intel- 
ligible and the Sensible is so great, and they are 
so wide apart, that it is impossible to reveal to 
either the true nature of the other, axcept it be 
through a vast and almost everlasting succes- 
sion of experiences, extending, we might say, 
from the beginning of a universe, ronning all 
through it, and realized in full only in the end 
of universal existence, Therefore, we say again, 
it is not possible for human ariimals to know 


tempt to expose the features of this higher life 

to their contemplation has the effect to enrage 

them, and to intoxicate their mind and soul to 

their own destruction. It is so with every man 
who is blind from birth. 

161. Now if such a wight should come to learn 

or know how that the world was once made (as ia 
8 
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a habitation for a tenant), and that all things are 
done according to Providence or Necessity, Des- 
tiny or Fate bearing rule over all, will he not be 
cause it was made? And if he may lay the 
cause of evil to Fate or Destiny, he will never ab- 
stain from any evil work, 

162. 1? sick palede shuald Lave he a teak 
‘thak Gare con bs oo olnudey uh es elie 


into view, as it were, from nowhere, and which 


come up for no other purpose than to confound 
senses; and, having not the knowledge of the 
true light, which alone leads to virtue, how 
‘could they be prevented from planging into 
further depths of evil? 

163. Therefore we must look warily to such 
kind of people, that, being kept in ignorance (by 
lack of experience), they may be less evil for fear 
of that which is hidden and kept secret. 

ek, Bich Wighin beg aroneed onl gall 
by sense, have respect only for that which is 
manifested to the hurt or possession of physical 
life. They count as of little value things that 
are foreign to such exterior requirements, the 
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worth of each and all being counted in acoord- 
ance with its capableness of moving or attract- 
ing the measures of multifarious and sensible 
enjoyments. 

165. They attend only to the uproar of the ; 
winds, to the erosion of the elements, to the 
glare of the exterior light, and to the brutal and 
blind forces that fill the world with the evanes- 
cent forma of inconstant Fortune. 

166. Such men move only under the leash 
by the length- and weight of the leash, They 
learn, by tasting the bitter fruits of experience, 
that justice must be aped in order to escape the 
panishment. Therefore they become apes, with 
outward show of good breeding, but with heads 
full of evilness, 

167. They are even religious and prayerful 
in misfortune and danger, but impious tyrants, 
and braggarts in success and safety. They are 
therefore a little higher than the brates in such 
conceit and hypocrisy, for there is more method. 
and foresight in the ways by which they satisfy 


their desires and. ‘Passions for such extraordinary 
and ultra-animal displays. 
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168, Such men openly boast that a supersti- 
tious belief in what they are pleased to call — 


' eternal yrmishment is all that prevents them 


from ‘the adoption of greater evils than they 
already possess. And they refuse to believe 
that a Man can wisely endure deprivation of 
what they prize most, to find the good through 
a love of the Good alone, and with no fear 
or dread of suffering. It is a way they 
will not seek, neither will they listen to the 
voice of trae wisdom, ever ready to direct 

169. Even if such men be compelled in a 
knowledge of this way of true life, having no 
inherent love for it, they become weary of it; 
or, like enraged wild beasts, fall of contempt,” 
envy, and hate, seeking to destroy those who are 
more fully conscious of the truth, 

170. The effluences of God fall on men from 
Heaven in successive showers. Like the rain 
from the clouds, which first bears vital nourish- 
ment to the germs that are sown upon the earth, 
those effluences come ; also as winged messengers 
of the Good, to call into action the Seeds of eon- 


for both the soul and the mind, 

172. Therefore men rise to various Divine 
gifts, by which they are enabled to see more 
clearly, and to know more u nderstandingly, 
By due courses in the operations of time in the 
generations of men, a certain degree of ascent is 
reached, where the light of the interior Sun 
begins to shed its genial rays in the human 

173. Then men begin to seek the mountain- 
tops whereon the light is shining, and they 
begin to build altars on high places on which to 
sacrifice to the God of Heaven. And from 


these sublime elevations they catch glimpses 


and visions of their own native realms, reveal- 


of a slon, it 6 Se association with — 
and harmonies of His 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, 
BY THE AUTHOR. - 


THe following extract from Plotinus’s 
writings will be of interest to every student 
desirous of comprehending the most recondite 
science of philosophy. For in this is given, 
‘in mystic phraseology, an outline of the 
highest form, or degree, of initiation; and 
the language is not so allegorical but that 


an earnest seeker may find out its n 
Therefore its study is exceedingly important. 
The language is chaste and free from such 
repulsive phrases as are usually employed by 
occultists who resort to the forms of phallic 
What makes this discourse still more valu- 
able, is its revelation of the most ancient 


theory of the nature and properties of 
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theory. The ancient explication is fully de- 
monstrated to be the trie one by the mathe- 
matics of occultism, as our forthcoming lessons 
on those abstruse sciences will show. 

With respect to the correctness of our ren- 
dition, we have this to say, that we have 
followed the Hermetic system and classified 
Plotinus’s rhapsodical expressions in accordance. 
with its formula of instruction. But we have 
avoided a closer view of the nature of Sub- 
stance and its principle divisions of Spirit, 
Psyche, and Matter, in order to prevent con- 
fusion in the minds of ordinary readers, with 
whom only one form of substance, and that 
the physical, is familiar. We have followed 
lineations, and have therefore produced this 
‘composition in a somewhat different verbiage 
than the translators have in their “standard” ° 
books. In order to accomplish this, we have 
anticipated our regular course of instruction. 
The student will find this exceedingly valu- 
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hearsals, as he proceeds in this study. 

Let us add,’ this discourse of Plotinus 
should be pursued in retirement from worldly 
employments, and when the student can recall 
his thoughts to himself in a silent contemplation 
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hundred and fifty years after the Christian re- 
ligion made its first appearance. His master 
was Ammonius Saccas, an Alexandrian, who 
imposed obligations of inviolable secrecy on 
his disciples, Erennius, Origen, and - Plotinus. 
But the compact was not kept by Erennius ; 
and Origen, imitating him, disclosed a part of 
it in some works that are not now supposed to 
be extant. : 
Plotinus settled in Rome and established his 
reign of Galienus the emperor, who was his 
friend and patron. He taught in Rome 
twenty-five years, having for students, Por. 
phyry, Amelius, and many leading citizens of 
both sexes. Therefore it will be seen that 
Plotinas leads Porphyry, who is often repre- 
sented as the master of the former. The 
latter is more widely known on scconnt of 


his opposition to the early Christians, whom 


to invent new systems of theology, and to 


$ 

rightly interpreted, Christianity itself will be 
found anchored on the Hermetic philosophy, 
and that it differs in no respect from the 
Those who are acquainted with the original 
will find that we have added considerable to 
Plotinus’s discourse, which is only done to make 
his abstruse language more intelligible to the 
sheeeatusie week ape materially changing 
the divine concepts. And yet we admit that 
even in this form it is a difficult composition 
to apprehend, It is not likely that many 
people will attempt its solution, for the labor 


+. * 


of acai. 


Nas tell on tmnt | 


PART II. | 


CHAPTER I. | 


‘1. Is it possible that any one can think that a 
any time be deceived, and believe in things : 
which have no real existence? Certainly, no one ae 
who can comprehend what is meant by true in- 
tellect and true being could entertain such a 

2. For how could it be true indellect, if it is’ 
ever liable to deception ? It is requisite, there- 
fore, that it should always 
nothing should ever be concealed from it, like % 
those imperfect atures which are wibject to ob- ices 
livion. 


consciousness should reside in its emonce ; m a 
like one imagining'be ¢ ee 
3. What is heen a re 2 


- “ 
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eult for the unpractised mind to entertain; for 
it implies that Principle of mind that abides in 
the summits of all possible human attainments. 
This with respect to its most exalted nature, a 
nature which is truly Divine and free from all 
material constraints. 

4. Total homan consciousness is divisible, 
essentially, into three departments. It may be 
said to begin in [dealization (as the highest scale 
of the Symposia represents it), in which it is 
governed by the attributes of providential In- 
telligibility, and therefore it is subsistent only 
on this Divine substantiality. 

6. It passes thence into the realms of trans- 
muting and transforming Being, where it puts 
on the habiliments and habits of Materialization. 
In this it is governed by the original {intel 


ble activities, but these are burthened by the 


inertia that is native to matter. Therefore sen- 
sibility is a product of mental faculties sab- 
jected to the mixed sway of both Spirit and 
Matter, in which human consciousness acquires 
its experiences by associating with the varying 
degrees of being in both. 

'  §. From Materialization the migratory Ego | 


ee ee 


ee eel nde 


of consciousness passes into Realization, where- 
ligible and provident energies of sovereign Unity 
to one first principle, which, entering the ac- 
quired constituent faculties of consciousness, is 
resolved by them into elements of intellectual 
knowledge. Intellectuality, therefore, is a 
product of Realization, through which the Intel- 
ligible Essence becomes an embodiment (some- 
times called a crystallization) of True being. 

7. Asa finality in the career of the Intelli- 
Leor, and passes successively through these 
transmutory departments, we contemplate its 
return and reunion with its paternal font. In 
this final conjunction we conceive the perma- 
nent establishment of of what may be termed 
with respect to the capabilities of the Human 
Spirit, but which is immeasurably and neces- 
sarily short of that which appertains to the 
Science of the Great First Cause and Designer 
of the Human Spirit. 

8, Nor; again, is this Divine intelligence like 
the, Haomtadgn collected from demonstrations. 


‘ 
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For though it is granted that some sciences are 
evolved by demonstration, it cannot likewise be 
denied that something is, of itself, priorily 
known to Intellect-~known prior to demonstra- — 
tiou—~at the same time that reason dictates that 
all knowledge is essential to the Intellectual 
nature, For, indeed, knowledge has no essen- 
tial subsistence where intellect is not present 
with it, | 

9. But it is now expedient to inquire after 
what manner we must distinguish the essential 
knowledge of Intellect, and that which it ob- 
tains by investigation. Also, from whence the 
realization is attributed to Intellect of its essen- 
tial knowledge; and it is expedient to inquire 
from whence its faith, or confidence, is derived, - 
that it is in such a condition of entertaining 
only that which is real, 

10. Because, when cogitating about things 

opposed to the senses, the belief of which— 
generated by the senses—appears more certain 
than a belief of things opposed (as they are 
presented to the mind in some other way), we 
are led into conflicting convictions, Sense leads’ 
our judgment one way, and the higher reason 


~ 
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another way, and it is usual to consider and be 
in doubt whether things possess their apparent 
nature in a true essentiality, or in certain pas- 
sions only. These doubts accrue, certainly, 
where the judgment of ordinary intelligence or 
considerate estimations are required. 

11, For, though it may be granted that the 
natures of sensible objects are contained in their 
subject constitutions, yet what is known by 
sense is nothing more than an image of the ob- 
ject. For sense cannot apprehend the thing 
itself,—it cannot contact with that principle 
which compels it to be a thing,—since it abides” 
external to its faculty of perception, and thus, 
betng: exergy dete nok Senesied hee SO 
essence, 

12. Bot Totallot, when ‘ wadintiicle aie 
apprehends intelligibles, if it knows. these as 
_ something different from iteelf, after what man- 

her is connected With them ? In other words, 
how ¢an it apprehend the i intelligible, if it be so 
differefft from it that it cannot assimilate with 
it,—should ‘not the initelligence of thé intelli- 
gible, so to speak, be in somewise same with 
the intelligence of the Ttallet?, That which 
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is Same is an intelligible essence semeny 
abiding in both. 

13. For it may happen that the Intellect 
shall not meet with intelligibles,—with respond- 
ing essentialities,—and, consequently, that it 
may not understand ; for when under the bonds 
of sense, it apprehends only sensibles,. Or per- 
haps, then, at last, when it is liberated from 
such bondage, when it meets intelligibles it will 
immediately recover its apprehension and un- 
derstand. And 80, as it is subject to sensibility, 
it will hot always pomess sctive and potent 
intellection. 

14. And if it. should be said that intelligibles 
are conjoined with Intellect, it remains to in- 
quire what such a conjunction means. ‘For 
where conjunction occurs, what were two 
things become united as a one-whole, or they 
become, as it were, fused or melted into one, | 
and not as one-whole, By 

15. Besides, the intellections themselves will 
be uncertain figures, and, if this is the case, 
‘they will be adventitious or extraneous, and 
nothing more than transitory pulsations. But 
after what maaner intellect be figured ? and 


. 


what will be the form of intelligibles? Lastly, 
from this hypothesis intelligence will be like 
. Sensibility, a perception of externals. . 

14. What is meant by uncertain figures ia 
this. When any outflowing stream, be it 
water, an essence, or a spiritual emanation, is 
interrupted in its original harmonious effluence 
by meeting with an obstruction, it is measurably 
affected by it. If it becomes enmeshed with 
the nature of the hinderance, and thus compelled 
to suspend a portion of its movement, sufficient 
to carry the impediment along with it, then in- 
deed its energies are intercepted and it begins, 
we might say, fo stagger under ils load. 

17, If such a stream strikes an immovable 
barrier, as a wave wkainst a rocky: shore, its 
direct movement is stopped’ entirely, dnd, its 
ctirrent scattered, deflected, and turned. back 
upon, itself. The shock produces other cur-. 
rents and retreating wayes, which cover the 
surface of the primitive stream, ‘Therefore the 
vibrations originating fromthe interruption of 
the obstruction are adventitious, and entirely — 
unlike the original current. 


nature of its fountain-head, as is also the case 
_» with the intelligible essence; but the resulting 
. @urrents are mixed, and they partake of the 
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natures of both the fountain and the obstruc- 
tion. And this is the way also to defjne the 
sensible essences, which are overturned currents 
of the intelligible. It is therefore evident that 
the essence and mind of sensibility eannot be 
assimilated with the intelligible, unless they be 


restored to a sameness with the latter by dis- 


pelling or quelling the unnatutal pulsations. 

19. After what manner, then, do those which 
we have denominated Intellect and the Intelli- 
gible differ among themselves? Shall we say 
in this that Intellect comprehends lesser con- 
cerns? Also, how can Intellect know that it 
perceives something in reality? Or, how will 
it be able fe Fares thet thie 16 gand-or beauti- 
ful, or just? 

20. For if intellections be adventitious, every 
one of those things perceived will be different 
from Intellect, nor will it contain the essential 
principles of recognizing, realizing, and judging, 


by which its convictions are evolved and formed. — 


For in sensibility all the faculties of ratioci- 
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21. Again, intelligibles themselves, as of first 
and True Being, are destitute of subsequent sense, 


- Jife, and Intellect, This is so in the beginning ; 


and in the end, which is subsequent to the pos- 
session df sense,—after being emancipated from 

comprehensive of all being. If they possess 
such unlimited intelligence, they will contain 
both intelligibility and intelligence, and this 
will be the true and first Intellect. 

22. But of this, next, we will inquire how 
intelligibles contain intelligibility, trath, and in- 
tellect ; whether subsisting in the same essen- 
tialities together, or in some other manner? If 
intelligibles themselves—as they are prior to 
these relative matters—are destitute of intellect 
and life, we must inquire what they are, For 


sitions, nor axioms, ‘nor dictions, nor manifest 


93. For if this were the case, they would af- 


firm something of other things, but would not 
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be things themselves (would not be the primal 
essence of things,.which they really are), as if 
they should convey the expression, that which 
is just is beautiful, when at the same time 
justice itself is different from the beautiful 
itself. Gran 

24. When we add the designation of self to 
the name of a thing, or to a thing, the mind is 
called off from a contemplation of its external 
appearance to a consideration of its most interior 
essentiality. To illustrate: the Symposiac scales 
disclose to the inner contemplation, when di- 
rected to the summits of the Things that are, 
the primal and eternal World of True Being, in 
which the archetypal factors of Being are the 
will explain, Of the nature of these superior 
attributes are what we here call Justice itself . 
and the Beautiful itself. These can hardly be 
classed with things, for they are prior to the 
constituents of True Being. 

25. But if we should consider the Just itself 


and the Beautiful itself as simple es, and | 
the Beautiful apart from itself; thus, ne PSR 
these terms from the fifth t the fourth number 
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in the seale, to cause them to appear as simple, 
each would stand by itself in distinct and 
superlative simplicity. In the first place, Intel- 
_ligibility itself will not be a certain one (known 
as one from its relationship with others), for it 
would be fused by sovereign Unity into a one 
only; for indeed true Intelligibility will be 

26. In which case we must inquire where 
they are, and in what stations—eo to speak— 


from gold, or as crystallizations, or as formed 


28. Lastly, hereiti is the most stringent ob- 
jection of all ; namely, if any one should entirely 
admit that these are extrinsical, and that Intel- 
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lect speculates them -as having an external 
station, it necessarily follows that the mind does 
not possess in this way the truth of these, but 
it is deceived in the contemplation of each, For 
the object of its contemplation will be, indeed, 
external ; it will therefore behold them deprived 
of their intimate, intrinsic possession, and it 
will contain only their i images, in a knowledge 
of this kind. 

29. Since, therefore, Intellect does not pos- 
sess Trath itself, but only contains certain 
images of truth, it will possess what is false, 
and have nothing of Truth alone. If, then, it 
knows that it contains only what is false, it must 
undoubtedly confess itself to be destitute of 
Truth. But if it is ignorant of this, and thinks 
that it participates of Trath, when at the same 
time it is destitute of its possession, it is deceived 
by a twofold fallacy, and is very far distant 
from the Truth itself. 

30. Itis on this account that we are prompted . 
to assert that Trath is not to be found in sensi- 
ble objects, but opinion alone, because opinion 
is convertible in receiving and becoming, from 
whence ita name is derived. On this account it 


t 


31. If, 


’ 


in True Intellect 


sé 
13 


CHAPTER II. 


32. Hewce (as shown in the foregoing chapter) 
it is not proper to investigate intelligibles sepa- 
of things are contained in intellect, or to define 
it as of the nature of Truth, while we admit 
that it is ignorant of intelligibles, and that the 
objects of its intellections have no existence in 
the order of things. 

33. But it is necessary to attribute all things 
to True Intellect, if it is requisite to induct or 

acquire knowledge and Truth; for indeed such 
acquirements are necessary to the preservation 
of beings themselves. For the powers of self- 
existing preservation subsist in that knowledge 
by which the essence of everything is known, 
and through such laboriously acquired intelli- — 
gence there does not follow an acquiescence in 
the resemblances and images of things, as when - 
we alone understand the particular mode of ex- 
istence, instead of knowing the real essence of 
a thing. In this saiter chan we neither pomene 
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the object itself, nor dwell with it, nor conspire 


into one by assimilation with its nature. 

34. For Intellect itself indeed truly knows, 
nor is anything concealed from its essential in- 
telligence, such essentiality being derived pri- 
marily from the intelligible. Nor is it liable to 
oblivion, nor does it, wander in doubting investi- 
gation, but it contains the naked truth, and the — 
seat of things, in its essence, and it is ever vital 
and intelligent. All which properties, indeed, 
ought to reside in the most blessed nature ; or 
where can anything honorable and venerable: 
(as one fully tried and proven) be found ? 

34, Henn, thet Intellect which is essentially 
the faith of pesimnsion,; Sor la dallenly nd 
clearly manifest ‘to itself, and there: is nothing 
more worthy of faith than its own essence. 

36. So such perfécted Intellect contains truth 
in reality, not consonant fo any other but to 
itself, nor does it pronounce and exhibit any~ 
thing besides itself ; “that which it is, it pro- 
nounces, Indeed, it possesses in itself the 
sore eed oeerenenane en Se 
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37. Who can confute such precursor of Trae 
Being? And from whence can he bring his 
-confutation? . For the argument adduced, to 
be effective, must be vested in truth, and it 
must revolve into the same with the former, 
which is one with the truth. And although it is 

~ employed as different, it is nevertheless referred 
to the thing proposed. by the first argumenta- 
tor, and it is with it entirely one and the same. 

38. This,one nature of True Intellect, there- 
fore, is of all beings. It is Truth. It is a 

great Deity; or, rather, it is not any special 
God, but it is an all-pervading Divine essence, 
and deservedly every deity. cua 
of this séoond Divinity appearing to beholders 
—to these who look with appreciative vision 
before they survey that Superior God, who is 
seated in a more sublime majesty on the Light- 
shedding throne of True Intellect, which is 
dependent on His ineffable nature. 
89, For it is highly proper that He should 
‘ not subsist in an inanimate seat, gor again 
should He immediately occur to us moving in 
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the circular chariot of Soul. | But this Superior 
God should be so ideally presented that an in- 
estimable Beauty should wonderfully shine be-. 
fore His appearance, as before the presence of 
a mighty Kfng. 

— For to such as advance to his intuition 

is ordained that lesser things should first 
diligent Beast 
should gradually present themselves to the 
view. And that such as surround the King 
should be more royal, and the rest in a degree 
ener oe ee aerate ON Naeliiele 
glory. 

41. But after all these the sighety King 
Himself suddenly shines forth (as in Divinely- 
‘ordered initiations) to the view, while the rest 
venerate the King in a suppliant manner. Such 
is the outcome with those persistent seekers after 
the supernal Light, who do not depart from the 
direct but difficult path till they have pro- 
ceeded to the last spectacle of all, unlike those 
who are satisfied with the splendor of the 
attendants on the trae Majesty. 

42. Such exalted realizations are not for 
those who are estopped by avarice, venereal 
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desires, or such materializing agents as serve to 


bind the soul to earth and blind its- staggering 

faculties, The genuine Bacohic rites are so little 

understood, and so full of danger in the hands 

of undeveloped aspirants, that vety few attain 
to such a pinnacle of observation. 

43. Another King, therefore, reigns in this 
Intelligible World, and His attendants are 
spiritually different, only, from His nature, as 
the dialectics have demonstrated. But this 
Supernal King does not rule over foreign sub- 
jects. . He possesses a just and natural govern- 


‘ment and a True Kingdom ; since He is Him- 


self the King of Trath, and He is naturally 
the Lord of His offspring, the Universe, and 


of the divine company of the Immortal Gods, _ 


44. Hence He is the KING of a Kuso, and 


| of Kings, and He is called by a more just and 


proper name, the Father of the Gods. Such 
is the God-Creator and Father of all Being; 
indeed, Jupiter, in this respect, imitates, since 


he does not acquiesce in the contemplation of 
his father alone, but proceeds beyond this to 


his grandsire, as to an Energy in the very sub- 
—_—— kindred nature) of his Essenoe, 


‘ 
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45. Now let us ascend to the One Itself, 
which is indeed truly one, not like other things 
which, at the same time that they are many, 
are also one through the participation of Unity. 
Nor like that other dark and unfathomable 
One Alone, who rales Infinity in apparent 
opposition to the One Itself. ~ 

46. For we must now receive and investigate, 
so far as it is possible for us to do, the One 
Itself, which is not one (as One-Being or One- 
Whole) by participation, like such things as are 
not more truly one than many. Nor like that. 
awful power omnipotent, which abnegates all 
manifest unity by tearing in pieces every 
thing of entity that falls within its grasp, and 
by still more rending and scattering the pieces 
into utter dispersion. For thus does the Spirit 
of the One Alone compel all things, as things, 
to return to his primordial estate and be, in 
substance only, as One alone, 

47. For it can be demonstrated that to 
One Itself belongs primarily the A 
of Unity, by which all entity which is 
scisk hms Wi selasn chad tacaadin 
becomes immortalized. . But to the One Alone 
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belongs primarily the Negation of specific 
Unity, which opposes the unical strength in its 
varying qeasures in every department of 
Being. 

48. We must likewise assert that the Intel- 
ligible World is more one than other things, and 
that nothing is nearer to Unity itself. At the 
same time we must realize and know that it is 
not purely one, For even to this sublime 
height the negating forces of the One Alone 
extend, injecting his energies even upon the 
natures of the Things thal are, so far as to 
other. — : | 

49. As Arriemation differs from Com- 
PLIANCE (or Confirmation) in the Supreme 
Duad, so the Things that are, participating in 
each by itself. Nevertheless, these are all 
purely Incorporeal and foreign to Matter. 


CHAPTER IIL 


50. For the present we desire to contemplate, 
if possible, the nature of the pure and truly 
One, which is not one as distinguished from 
another, but is One from Itself alone. This 
One is therefore set forth, as well as may be, in 
a scale of the highest Symposium as an embodi- 
ment of Unity Itself, governing the Primal 
Duad of Supernal Being. 

51. It is therefore here requisite to transfer, 

itp ourselves (as of our inmost vision), 
from all sides to Unity Itself, without adding 
anything to its nature, and to acquiesce entirely 


in its contemplation. And, furthermore, being 
careful lest we should wander from him in the 
least and fall into Two. ip 

52. But if we are leas cautious we shall con- 
template two, nor in two poitits will we possess 
the One itself; for they are both posterior to _ 
Unity, One will not suffer itself to be numer- 
ated with another, nor indeed to be numbered 
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at all; for it is a measure free from all mensu- 


mie 

58. Nor is it equal to any others, so as to 
_ agree with them in any particular, or it would 
- inherit something in common with its connu- 
merated natures, Thus this common something 
would be superior to both, by imparting its 
peculiar subsistence tothem, But this is utterly 
impossible. 2 

B4, Hence neither essential number, nor 
furaber superior to this, which properly pertains 
to Stable quantity, can be predicated of One. 
Certainly essential number cannot, whose essence 


always consists in lintellection ; nor that which. 


regards quantity, since it embraces only the 
unific energy together with other things digiir- 
ent from One, 

BB.” For the nature pertaining to onmber 
which is inherent in quantity (in specific sub- 
stance), imitating the nature essential to prior 
numbers, and looking upon true Unity, procures 
its own essence, neither dispersing nor dividing 
Unity. But while number becomes a duad, the 
One remains prior to the dyadic evolution, and 
stands aloof as not assimilating with the unities 
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comprehended in the duad, and it stands aloof 
from each 


56. For why should the duad he Unity iteslf’ 
Or, why should one unity of the duad, rather 
than another, be One itself? We here refer, of 
course, to the Duad of Mobility and-Immobility, 
which is purely incorporeal, but necessarily par- 
ticipates of substantiality in one of its branches, 


‘This duad is prior to all things that have Being, 


including the mandane duad of eternal Spirit 
and infinite Matter, which may be said to sérve 
a3 a vehicle for the incorporeal. 

57. If, then, neither both together, nor each 
apart, is Unity itself, certainly, Unity which is 
the origin of all pumber is unlike all these, 
and while it abides in these, seems after a man- 
ner not to abide in them. 

58. Tlak eww uch thasd enltten ailieeed Aaw 
the One? And how is the duad in a certain re- 
spect one? And again, is it the same One which 
is preserved in the comprehension of each unity? 
(These questions anticipate the Symposiac seales 
which are to appear in future lessons. They 
serve here to awaken the mind of a student, and 
to set him at work in the solution of them on 

Sete SRE 
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his own. account; in which, if he succeeds, he 
does better than to wait passively to be in- 
structed in the answers by others). 

- 59. Perhaps it may be said that both dyadic 
unities participate of the first Unity, but are 
different from that which they participate. That 
is to say, that the duad, so far as it is a certain 
one, tiie of the One itself, yet not every 
way aft same manner, For an army and 
a house are not similarly one, since these, when 
compared with continued quantity, are not one, 
either with respect to essence or quantity. 

60. Are, then, the unities ‘In the pentad dif- 
ferently related te the One from those in the 
decad? And is the One contained in the pentad 
the same with the One in the decad ? 

61. Perhaps, also, if the whole of a small shi 
is compared with the whole of a large one, aj 
city to a city, and an | to an ‘army, 
will be in these the same one. But if not in 
the first instance, neither in these instances. 
However, if any doubts remain, we must leave 
them to a subsequent discussion. 

62. But let us return to Unity itself, assert- 
ing that it always remains the same, though all 
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things flow from it as their inexhaustible foun- 
tain. In numbers, indeed, while Unity abides 
in the simplicity of its essence, a number pro- 
ducing another is generated according to its 
abiding One. But the One itself, which is above 
beings (above generated numbers), much more 
abides in its ineffable station. 

63. But while it abides, another does not pro- 
duce beings according to the nature of the One ; 
_ for it is sufficient of itself for the generation of 
beings in the first and second degree, while each 
of the following numbers do not equally par- 
ticipate of Unity. So,in the order of things, 
every nature subordinate to the first contains 
something of the nature of the first, as it were 
his yeatige, or form, in its essence. 

64. In numbers, indeed, the participation of 
Unity produces their quantity,—fixes the limits 
of their substantiality. But here the vestige of 
One gives essence to all the series of divine 
numbers, so that Being itself is, as it were, the 
footstep (footstool.—Bible) of Ineffable Unity. 

65. Hence, he who asserts that primal essence 
is derived from True Being will not, perhaps, 
deviate from the trith, But that which is 
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called true Being, shining forth, first of all, 
from the depths of Unity (from the abyas of the 
Good), and, as it were, not proceeding far from 
thence, is unwilling to advance beyond its origi- 
nal, ‘but abides converted to its most interior re- 
treats, where if becomes essence.- 


66. It becomes the essence of things, and » 


that which pronounces these, In this pronuncia- 
tion it impresses its true nature in the elements 
and substantialities of everlasting Stability ; 
writing therein, so to speak, the Name of the 


Eternal God, together with other most sublime. - 


and mystical glyphs, For after this most occult 
manner the Books of Hermes are fabricated to 
fill the archives of Divine Love, Law, and 

67. Therefore, on account of their unchange- 
ability, these supernal Elements perpetuate such 
inscriptions through all Eternity. They are 
baried underground in Materialization bat 


eventually unearthed and brought to the light. 


of experienced Intelligibility through Realiza- 
68. Thos thé primal Easence, containing it- 
self in Unity, as it were in its laboring with 


i 
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a 


of' the. primordial Dem), declares by its Speech ‘ 
that it flows from the One, And, indeed, True 
Being, thus pronounced, signifies its origin as oe 
much as possible. ie 
_ 69. So that what becomes a series of easen- ae 
tialities, each and all in their respective capacities, 
imitate to the utmost their author, from whose 

70, But Intellect, perceiving this, and being 
moved by the spectacle, and imitating in its 
comprehension and conceptions what it knows, 
suddenly produces with energetic, bat inward 
Fae a pensar fi 

chite Architect. And thus Intellect itself, in turn, 
becontes a creator. 


71. "These sounds, or voices of imitation, en- 
deavor to express the substance of that which is 
80 interiorly involved (the pronouncing nature 
laboring with this expression), and to imitate as- 
much as possible the origin of Being itself. 


11* 


CHAPTER IV. 


72. But this must be left to every one’s indi- 
vidual determination. Such occult truths are 
not brought within the common apprehension, 
like the instructions presented to children in a 
school-house. They cannot be clothed in the 
vernacular of every-day life, which deals only 
with sensible representations, 

» 78, Since involved essence is of form (and 
that which is produced from thence can have no 
other appellation), it is not a particular form 
primarily, but universal, so that nothing else 
therefore it is necessary that the One itself, the 
primordial One, should be destitute of a definite 
form. | 

74, The One itself is destitute of a definite 
form, because its nature is a simple and most 
positive affirmation of Unity; therefore, under 
such affirmation, all that may be considered as 
entering into its nature must participate of. its 
universality and be deprived of all semblance of 

196 
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other form, But this is not strictly true, that 
any thing can enter into the nature of the One ; 
it can only aspire to simulate the primal wnical 

75. The One Alone is utterly destitute, of all 
form,.because its nature is a simple and all- 
potent negation of number, in which form ne- 
cessarily must have its subsistence. Therefore, 
under such negation, all that may be considered 
as wandering away from Unity itself and en- 


‘tering into this negative nature, and participat- 


ing in it, must so far lose ita resemblance to the 
universal unific Form. It is then essential to 
those things of self-conscious entity that they, 
each for itself, should possess sufficient intelli- 
gence to know how to make a safe passage be- 
tween these two Rocks, so dangerous to the 
preservation of the individual entity. For who- 
soever is fortunate enough to escape the one, 
unless protected by the Augis of Minerva, may 


be cast upon and be shipwrecked by, the other, 


76. Therefore the possibilities and “qualifica~ 
tions for perpetual endurance in every aspiring 


entity are. weighed ‘by sublime and unerring 
Justice, in a Balanct: whose intelligible essen- 
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tialities (as judges and ereoutioners) are estab- 
lished in every part of the heavens. The 
requirements are that the Intelligence of that 
supreme consciousness, which is born of Omni- 
science, shall keep constant watch and guard 
over this Balance, lest it be drawn either way 
so far that it may not recover its proper correla- 
tion, 


77, And the essence of this guardian Mind: 


must necessarily be endued with. attributes of 
creation and perpetuation of form. For how 
can there be a creation, unless it results in some 
» kind of feature and form, by which we dis- 
tinguish its condition as a creature from that 
which it occupied before? Therefore the ex- 
hibit and sustentation of form and feature begins 
and ends in this essence; and its fountain-head 
is in that superior Duad which is defined as the 
seat of everlasting Stability and Movement. 


78. But since One itself is foreign from 


species, neither can it be essence; for it is 
requisite that essence should be something de- 
terminate. It is not lawful to consider Unity 
itself as anything particular and bounded ; 
otherwise, it would not be the principle, but 


79. If, then, all things are contained in that 
which is generated from the first, we 
must truly say that the Author of all things is 
not any one of these, and that He alone can be 
called that which is above all. a 
80. Bat the natures produced from thence 
One is superior to Being. And -that which is 
it determine any thing with a knowledge of its 
nature, nor does it communicate its name-to 
any definite thing, nor expose to our low con- 
sciousness its truly “Divine nature, but it alone 
pronounces I am not this; ie, I am nothing 
comprehensible and definite. But if it communi- 
cates any single feature of its nature at all, it 
Iam tHat I am. And it pronounces this. 
alone from the deepest portion of every living 
81. But it is impossible by this means to 
comprehend the trae nature of Unity. itself, 
since it is ridiculous to attempt to understand 
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- immensity ‘itself. So that whoever attempts 


it removes himself far from the least vestige of 
this nature, 

82. For as he who, desiring to know the 
Intelligible easence, raising his eyes above ma- 
terialization, will then only perceive what is 
above sense, and this only when he possesses 
no image of a sensible object ; so he who desires 
to contemplate a nature supérior to the Intelli- 
gible essence will enjoy the ineffable vision, if 
he neglect everything intelligible while merged 
in the most delightful and profound of all con- 
templations. He learns from thence that he is, 
but neglecting the inquiry into what he is, as 
impossible to investigate. (§ 1076.) 

83. For this which is called Such (as such 
one), when applied to himself, signifies not Such 
(not such as the One itself), since the appella- 
tion of Such cannot belong to a nature to whom 


the predication what is not applied. 


84. But we, laboring as it were with our 


difficulty of conception, are ignorant what de- 


nomination is proper to His nature, and, desiring 
as much as possible to signify something to our- 
selves, give a name to that which is ineffable. 
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85, But perhaps this name, which is here 
called One, derives its appellation from a cer- 
tain negation of many. On which account the 
Pythagoreans denominated Him Apollo, ac- 
cording to a more secret signification, which 
also implies a negation of many. 

86. And if any one establishes this name, 
One, awl affirms something according to its 
signification, both the name and the thing 
named will be more obscure than if its appella- 
tion had been entirely neglected. The declara- 
tion that anything named is not the One itself, 
will define neither the nature of the One nor 
the thing named, but sinks both into deeper 
obscurity. 

87. For perhaps the name was expressed in 
order that the investigator, beginning with 
something signifying- the greatest simplicity of 
all, might arrive at the perception of contem- 
plation, even so far as to deny him the appel- 
lation of One, For he will be certain, indeed, 
that the best of all possible nameg is thus as- 
signed him, but that it is unworthy to express 
the superlative excellence-of his nature. - 

88. This indefinable nature cannot be reached 
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through the bearing: nor oun it be nual: 
stood by the hearer; therefore it cannot be im- 
parted from one man to another by tongue and 
ear; neither can one man impress it upon the . 


‘ consciousness of another, Bat if it fo rannifeet! 


to any one, it must be to the profound beholder. 

89. Being is represented as subsisting be- 
tween the members of the Paternal Duad, 
having jone side turned towards the Infinite, the 
other towards the Eternal Principles. The 
Eternal oceupies the immortal side(@E Being ; 
the Infinite, the mortal side, and on this side 
the faculties and organs of sense are operative. 
But_on the Eternal side is the path through 
Unity to the One itself, and we must turn to 
this, employing our higher mental attributes, in 
order to attain toa realization and contempla- 
tion of the natare of the Ineffuble One. By 
turning to the centre places us face to face 
with the only Divinity we are capable of com- 
- 90. In order to behold the inmost Light of 
True Being, it is necessary to retrace one’s foot- 
steps to the highest seat of his origin; it is 
requisite for him to return along the pathway 


: 
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by which he wandered from primal Unity. 
And, perchance, if he should mistake the golden 
thread for some other, he may stray towards 
the effulgent Moon, and there imagine that he 
is basking in the direct, instead of the reflected, 
sunlight, Or, in still more obscure ignorance, 
he may follow other threads, and find in the 
as will endanger his flight and fatally disturb 
his balance. | 
91. And, furthermore, if he that perceives 
endeavors to observe forms, he will lose the 
intuition of this ineffable nature, Therefore it 
is most evident that the true thaumaturg 
avoid the so-called magic circle, wand, and out- 
spoken word; but, instead, he will retire 
into the inner sanctuary of his own silent being 
and there, in religious solitude, light his lamp, 
or enkindle the Hestian fire on his altar. From 
this mystic station he may invoke the Divine 
influence, and it will come when he earnestly 
calls for it, : 
12 
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CHAPTER V. 


92. Acars, the energy of vision is twofold, 
as it happens with respect to the eye. For one 
thing, indeed, is a spectacle to the eye; that is, 
the form of the sensible object, . But another 
thing must be associated with this, which is 
that by which it perceives the form, and. 
which, though itself sensible, is different from 

93. Hence the energy of vision is the cause 
by which form is beheld; and this energy is 
also inherent in form and is perceived connected - 
with its nature. Hence, we repeat, the cause of 
sight is that which is resident in the form 
presented to our contemplation, this form being 
both the object of vision and the faculty of 
sight; though on this account it is not clearly 
perceived, since the eye more intently directs 
itself to the illuminated object than to the 
illuminating cause, 


94. Therefore it it follows that visible forms 
is 
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are apparent throngh the natures which they 
containg.and the possibility of such natures 
assimilating with that of the beholder. Hence 
there are many contingencies dependent on the 
energies that are manifested by such natures, 
For instance, where there is an absence of 
energy and only inertia instead, the form is 
invisible; or, where the energy will not as- 
similate with the eye of the beholder, the form 
is again invisible. Vision, indeed, depends on 
reciprocal and corresponding energies. 

95. In the observance of sensible objects, the 
aye fast racngninm: the nature of the ohjek be- 
held, but this first impression is instantly lost, 
or buried under the secondary contemplation of 
the external features of the object. Such ob- 
surface of the beholder, by which only differ. 
ences and gestating similitudes are accepted by\ 
the mind, instead of the first atid more real 
impression. 

96. We might otherwise aa ak 
this explication of the. mystery of light and 
sight, by asserting that the manifestation con- 
sists—so to speak—in the contact, rapport, 


: 
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or touching of the energies of the beholder and 
of the object seen. And yet these words do not 
rightly express the trae meaning; but even 
- when taken in this sense, we perceive that Light 
_ in its highest form may well be defined as the 
annihilator of space. 

97. We have demonstrated that all forms are, 
when classed in the respective degrees to which 
they belong, of a generic nature, and therefore 
in each degree they are as one form with respect 
to their immaterial nature. Hence all forms 


in the incorporeal are universal ; but in thecor- 


definite spaces, In other words, all things 
which superficially appear separate and apart 
"may be traced through their resident natures to 
a mutual subsistence in one common and wni- 
versal fountain of energy. 


98. Therefore all (things 8. existing in such’ 


“communities become recognizable to each other 
‘by contact in such all-pervading energy, and the 
called manifestations of light, Where contact 
-Fesults without such impressions, we say there is 
no light. Or, where the faculties of sight are 
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impaired by defective organs, there is no per- 
ception of light. : | 

99. We might add that when all the faculties 
of sense are traced to their origin, it will be 
found inseparable from unity, and that they are, 
indeed, all one in the beginning ; therefore, 
sight and feeling, so wide apart on the ciroams- 
ference, are assimilated by One in the centre, . 
Or, we might say, sight is one expression of feel- 
ing, while touch is another ; and so also with all 
the sensibilities, and as we approach the centre 
all become fused into one universal Seie-Cox- 
SCIOUSNESS, 

100. Therefore whoever enters the adytum 
of the One sees all things as himbelf, and in 
himself sees all things. And from this point 
of observation, if he oan TL Porthos emanci~ 
pate his power of vision, , he may be able to reo- 
eqn the teeliGle splenior of the Supernal 
One Itself, 

101. But whea there is no thing besidles itself 
it is beheld with a sudden and universal vision, 
ak kik de ces @ ne 
some other object,—to the effulgent energy by — 
which it is seen. For if it were entirely sepa- 
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rate and alone, it could not be subject to intel- 
ligible inspection, since the light of the sun, 
flourishing in the Sun itself, would perhaps ea- 


- cape our attention, unless its more solid orb be 


the subject of its splendor. 

102. In other words, when we enter.the ady- 
tum, we have approached no nearer than to the 
vestibule of that supernal Triad which is the 
fountain of universal consciousness, and we can 
view the divine majesty of the One itself only 
as it is manifested by the intervening duad of 


‘Btability and Movement. In Stability is the 


solid body of the Sun, but in Movement is the 
supernal Light that flows about this body. 

103. If it should be said that the whole sun 
is light, it is perhaps only asserted for the sake 
of explanation ; for light is in no form of other 
visible objects, and is perhaps nothing else than 
that which is visible, while other things are 
erroneously said to be visible, and not light 
alone, since their natures are various and com- 
posite. That is to say, the visibility is in the 
contact or impress of the two operating na- 
tures, which affects the normal energy of the 
observer and causes him to see or feel interi- 
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orly that which rouses a kindred energy in 
himeelf. 

104. There are undoubtedly elements in the 
nature of the sun which are latent in the soul of 
man ; these are therefore, to him, impercepti- 
ble, and there are other elements in external 
nature that he has cast off as more material than 
himself; he would probably be blind to these 
also. “For, as we have said, man here exists 
midway between the mystic rooks of Scylla and 
Charybdis, and in transmutation he oscillates, 
like a pendulum, between these two. 

105. Therefore, by casting off the external, 
of tence taigudielcl widens task ofl wlinas Mahe 
he emerges into purer light and freedom. By 
moving into “this light, space diminishes ; by 
receding from it, it increases. 

106. In like manner the eye of the intellect, 
by advancing, sees from another light things 
illuminated by that first nature, and in them it 
truly sees their illuminating source, which is, 
as we lave said, the dyadic body and vesture of 
the- sun. But when it too earnestly converts - 
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itself to the nature of the illuminated obijects, 
it assimilates more with them and perceives less 

107, If at any time the eye of, the intellect * 
attentively survey the light by which it per- 
ceives, it will then view light itself and the 
principle of light. This first light, as we have 
said, must be contemplated as of the essence of 
perpetual motion, but the principle, indeed, as 
of the essence of the immovable, Because it 
is requisite that intellect should behold a light | 
of this kind, not as anything external, but as 
something of a more kindred nature with 
itself, in accordance with the law of the assim- 
ilation of Similitudes, 

108, Tak we into Again 40. the exsmois of 
the corporeal eye, which on a time does not per- 
“ eeive external and foreign light. In this we 
mean & return to that principle which conati- 
tutes the foundation of corporeal sight ; for the 
first cause of sight does not in the least 
emanate from Or Ch eel ee 
every cause, 3 
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traneous sight the eye beholds a light more 
peculiarly its own, and by far more lucid, 
shining in a certain inviolate and pure seat. 
This is either when it perceives before itself a 
ray darting from its transparent receptacle, 
through the darkness of night, or when, not 
disposed to behold other objects, it confines 
itself under cover of the eyelids, and in the 
mean time produces from itself a purer light 
from within. 

110. Such internal lights are provoked }n 
various ways, by blows or extraordinary exer- 
tions ; or when some one by pressing the corners 


of his eyelids views the inward light of the 
in : fos 
LL, For then, indeed, by not seeing ex- 
ternal, surrounding objects, he sees, and then 
commento ea degree, for he catches 

limmers of the Light itself; and this while 

her things that-were the objects of this . 


vision before were indeed lucid, without being 
light. 
112. Ya likh sonnner, intallec, concentiig un : 
separating itself from all other concerns, and . 
confining itself im its most inward retreats, and : 
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CHAPTER VI 


113, Tue attempts at description made by 
primal Light have resulted in many , 
verbal expressions ; for it is exceedingly difficult — 
to convey from the interior to the surface more 
than the resemblance of a correct oo. 
such ineffable principle and flowery effulgen 
of being. It may, indeed, be defined as the 
cal ia of divine Being, for it fills the 

AS Vem seen ot ee Wighent. sete 

114, That which. eodncen: thie cules bial fre- 
grance was designated'by the ancient philoso- 
phers the Solar Inteliget, which, scattering its 
light from the: middle oe centyal: region of ‘the 
ful vigor, and thus. illuminates the universe 
see Eins sad eemmetbis Lana 

115. Therefore this Solar Intellect, so cailed, 
constitutes that solid and enduring foundation 
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rest. But such eternal permanency can be 
realized by the human intellect only when, 
through purification, it becomes worthy of the 
recognition of the former. For in such reoog- 
nition alone can the soul of man reflect and 
adore Divinity. 2 

116, May we not confidently assume that 
the. first manifestation of light comes from 
Divine recognition? that, unless God first 
recognizes the universal features, there can be 
no illumination? How can we hope to see 
the Ineffable, unless we are first pronounced 
worthy of such a privilege in the contemplation 
of Deity? For unless his light first shines 
upon us, we cannot even recognize his essence, 
nor reflect his nature. 

117. But in thie case it will be doubtful 


_ from whence such a light shines, whether from 


something external, or rather from an internal 
source; and again, when it departs we may 
happen to say this was something intimate, as 
being close to us, and not, again, intimate. But, 
indeed, it is not lawful: to inquire from whence 
it originated, fot it neither approaches hither 
nor again depat ee 
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place. This interior vision is of the aniversal 
light, which fills all places, =~ 

118. So that we ought not to pursue it, as if 
with a view of discovering its latent original, 
but to abide in quiet, till it suddenly shines 
upon us, We should prepare ourselves for this 
blessed spectacle, like the eye waiting patiently 
for the rising of the sun, until, appearing above 
the horizon, and emerging, as the poets say, 
from the bosom of the ocean, he presents him- 
self to the Sight. 

119. But from whence does this light, which 
the sun imitates, supernally shine? Surely he 
imitates it, flinging his heavier and more slug- 
gish rays promiscuously upon the bosom of the 
Ocean, mingling images with images and effigies 
of: images. He mingles his imitations so con- 
fusedly together that we become so bewildered 
and blinded that itis difficalt to distinguish the 
reality from the illusion.’ 

120, And what is the:nature which the 
powong secnguenae oey 4 
prneuite sienlt: to our % Indeed, it illumi- 
nates intellect, ‘surveying its lustre, 
The supernal igh in he al 
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in this is the direct outflow and conscious ema- 
nation of Divine Intelligibility in Contempla- 
tion. The intellect surveys the Divinity by its 
faculties of reflection and of responsive intelli- 
gibility, in which is the Light of Divine adora- 
tion, ; 

121. Soin this supernal Light aspiring in- 
tellect stops itself in beholding, as having now 
arrived at the desired end of its vision, looking 
upon nothing else than the beautiful itself, con- 
verting itself wholly to its contemplation, and 
dedicating itself entirely to its enjoyment. 

122. Hence, abiding in this delightful state, 
and, as it were, replete with Divine vigor, the 
intellect beholds itself in the first place now 
become more beautiful and refulgent, as bei 
nearer to that es is highest and best. | 

123. But he will not approach in the manner 
some may expect, since he will come as if not 
cofhing, He will move, as it were, from dark- 
ness to this light as if not moving, for his ex- 
ternal form remains fixed in its place, while the 
spiritual nature leaves it there and ascends into 
its Self to the higher solar light. 

124. For he will be present before and above 
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all things, even before intellest approaches to 
the vision. It is intellect which properly ap- 
when it is ignorant where {t should abide, and 
where this divine principle abides, because, we 
say, it truly abides in no being. 

125. 3) le unily: in tha dedpesk medion Set 
, We can comprehend and realize the new and 
wonderful presentation of what may properly 
be called the PourTH pimensron, which ex- 
very centre of that being to which it may be 
applied. And there is a system of geometrical 
proportions, and of mathematical figures, and 
concurrent relations, which are peculiar and 
most appropriate to this path, but which are 
applicable in their formulas and demonstrations 
to no other, 

126. For between the centre and circumfer- 
ence of every organized and living being there - 
are certain most important and conspicuous 
distances, that are indeterminable by any other 
of the known ways of measurement than this. 
We intuitively and suddenly adopt this internal 
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method in our first contact with other beings ;” 
but unless liberated from the external. x 
we cannot hold and utilize this more interior 
127. If intellect could be nowhere (not 
meaning with respect to place only, since 
nowhere is free from the affections of place), if 
it could be entirely nowhere, it would doubt- 
lessly always behold this divinely single nature, 
although it would become united with him, not 
perceiving, but as abiding in his nature, and 
this not as if intellect and this highest principle 
128, But now, because it is intellect, it thus 
sees (when it'can view the solar principle) by 
that which it contains different from intellect, 
and which is the very summit and flower of its 
129. That which the soul contains different 
from intellect may be defined as a certain 
tion, For in this fruitage is the inheritance 
that is allotted to the provident and diligent 
soul, by both the One Itself and the One Alone, 
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as the paternal principles of individualized self- 
cognizing beings. Without this’ inheritance to 
sustain her, the soul hath no means of subsist- 
ence, and she coald not exist were she to arrive 
in such a condition on that summit which the 
Egyptians mystically denominated the Lydian 
Mountain. 

130. But, returning to our view of intellect 
in concert with the solar principle, we say it is 
wonderful in what manner this firet Divinity is 
present without approaching, and how, while 
he is nowhere, he is at the same time every- 

131. This, indeed, is wonderful from its 
very condition; but to. him who profoundly 
most surprising if. the contrary shduld be 
affirmed. For to assert that God moves from 
place to place in His own self-subsisting 
nature would be «eee and wnnataral 
proposition. 

ta ts ween ebuse do tan 
cannot exist in this height of purity, perfection, 
and Divine exaltation otherwise than as an 
object of a saa a 
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138. Wuarever is produced by another is 
either contained in its author or in some other 
nature, if anything besides its author remains. 
For since it i produced by another, and re- 
quires semaniing different from itself to its 
generation, it everywhere requires another ‘na- 
ture for its support, and consequently it reposes 
in another, from the necessary indigence of its 
being. 

134. In other words, that which is primarily 


conceived in Idealization, produced there as an. 


archetype of being, must necessarily be con- 
tained in its author. It is so contained, as it 


may be said the thoughts of man are contained . 
in his mind. From Idealization the concept, - 


or thing conceived, passes into Materialization ; 
but, although it may be produced in Idealism 
a8 # concept, it canzot be carried to its genera- 
tion without matter, “which is different from 
mind, in which it may materialize and become, 
or fill, the bounds of being. 
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135.: Therefore matter is necessary to genera- 
tion and, when united with the prototypal form, 
it subsists, ag matter, in generation. By matter 
we mean that compound which results from the 
admixture of the substance of vital energy with 
that which is inert, and which is superficially 
recognized as sensible matter. 

136. And thus it is appointed by Nature 
that such things as are last are established in 
their fontal subsistence, or in that which is im- 
mediately above them. And again, things 
prior to these, in such as are similarly prior, 
and always one thing in another, up to the 

First Principle of all. 

' 187. This is true with ‘respect to principles, 
but it is not so with respect to materials, for 
these constitute the extremes of every being. 
As they belong primarily to the extremes, 
whenever their respective natares meet they 
will be inversely related to each other, - 4 

138. This is illustrated by the symbol of 
the hour-glass, representing two triangles with 
their points in contact. The upper triangle may . 
be said: to symbolize Idealization, in which all 
that flows out, or descends from the base line, : 


- 
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covers any other line that may be drawn in the 
triangle parallel to and beneath it. The upper 
line covers the lower through its superior 
capacity and intelligible power of comprehen- 
sion; it must be considered as a living line, 
and a measure of vitalizing consciousness and 
power; not as a dead line, measuring only the 
inert contents of bounded space. 

139. But in an inverse relationship the 


lower triangle represents Materialization, in 


which all higher horizontal lines may be con- 
tained in those which are beneath them. Now, 
these lines are elements of physical geometry, 
and they are to be considered as dead lines, not 
as living lines which measure only the intelli- 
gibility, freedom, and power of the elements of 


many other occult truths, 


140. The highest intellect, because he bath 
nothing prior to his nature, cannot subsist in 
any other. And hence, as he is the first cause 
and author, he caniot be designated as. another, 
for others subsist in’ their superiors. On this 
account the highest “intellect comprehends all 
he Rete: ot Meaetion n 
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135.: Therefore matter is necessary to genera- 
tion and, when united with the prototypal form, 
it subsists, as matter, in generation. By matter 
we mean that compound which results from the 
admixture of the substance of vital energy with 
that which is inert, and which is superficially 
recognized as sensible matter, 

136, And thus it is appointed by Nature 
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‘ their fontal subsistence, or in that which is im- 
a : mediately above them. And again, things 
: prior to these, in such as are similarly prior, 

ae and always one thing in another, up to the 

e First Principle of all, 

eS 137. This is true with ‘respect to principles, 
a " bat it is not so with respect to materials, for 
| |” these constitute the extremes of every being. 
ee As they belong primarily to the extremes, 
. whenever their respective natures meet they 
p, will be inversely related to each other, 

te 198. This is illustrated by the symbol of 
. the hour-glass, representing two triangles with 
Oe their points in contact, ‘The upper triangle may. 
be said. to symbolize Idealization, in which all _ 
that flows out, or descends from the base line, ~~ 


, that such things as are last are established in 
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covers any other line that may be drawn in the 
triangle parallel to and beneath it. ‘The upper 
line covers the lower through its superior 
capacity and intelligible power of comprehen- 
sion; it- must be considered as a living line, 
and measure of vitalizing consciousness and 
power ; not as a dead line, measuring only the 
inert contents of bounded space, 

139. But in an inverse relationship the 
lower triangle represents Materialization, in 
which all higher horizontal lines may be con- 
tained in those which are beneath them. Now, 
these lines are elements of physical geometry, 
and they are to be considered as dead lines, not 
as living lines which measure only the intelli- 
gibility, freedom, and power of the elements of 

140. The highest intellect, because he hath 
nothing prior to his nature, cannot subsist in 
any other. And hence, as he is the first cause 
and author, he cannot be designated as. another, 
for others subsist in’ their superiors, On this 
scoount the highest “intellect comprebends al 
nese | 
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141. But this immensity of the supreme in- 
tellect is not to be received in meditation as 
assimilating with that other immensity which is 
employed as synonymous with Infinitude. |For 
the domain of the One Alone, in every feature, 
is unlike that of the eternizing One Itself, 
Therefore there is a certain and unvarying dis- 
similitade between the dimensions and measures, 
of Idealization and Materialization. But the 
fourth dimension serves as a bond of union, 
binding the spiritual with the material, and by 
virtue of this mystic union and the functions 
with which it is endowed by the Great Designer, 
evolving the psychical therefrom. 

142. While the supreme intellect, in his im- 
mensity, embraces all his successions, he is not 
dissipated into their essence, since -he contains 
them without being contained. Yet in this 
case there is nothing that exists with which he 
is not present; for, unless he.be present, he 
could not contain ; and, again, if he do not con- 


tain, he could not be present. 


143. So from these illustrations it is evident — 
that he is present and yet not present. That is 


to say, because he is not comprehended by any- 
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thing, he is by no means present; but because 
he is free from all circumscription, he is not 
hindered from being present everywhere. For 
if he were restrained, he would certainly be 
defined by some particular being, and subse- 
quent natures would be left destitute of his 
presence; and thus far the first deity would 
reign, nor would anything further subsist in his 
nature, nor would he abide in himself, but he 
would become subservient to others, 

144, Whatever, therefore, subsists in any- 
thing different from itself is properly there 
where it subsists. But such as are not any-— 


where are necessarily universal, and on this 
agcount are everywhere; for everything, in 
order to be a thing, must \be either somewhere 
or everywhere. Things. which are somewhere 
are spetialties and) particulars; but things 
which are everywhere are generic and generals, 
Such features of distinguishment are i indispen- 
sable to a comprehension of that which is prior 
to materialization, _—~ 

146. Bor wieheee "in eslaied. Bey tos 
particular place is comprehended in somerother, 
a ee fae to arm of such a nature 
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that it is not contained somewhere. If, then, it is 
" true that the supreme principle is not in some 
particular “place, and if it is false that he is 
somewhere (lest he should be contained in an- 
other), he is on this account absent from no 


146. But if he is nowhere absent, certainly, 


because he is not somewhere, he will be every- 
where present in himself. For one part of him 
(if it be permissible to speak of an indivisible 
Unity as having parts) will not be here and 
another there; nor yet the whole of him in one 
particular place only, So it necessarily follows 
that he will be everywhere totally present, since 
no one being contains him,-nor yet, in another 
sense, does not contain him; for, since he is so 
contained, that he may rather be said to contain. 

147. A general surrounded by, commanding, 
and directing an army under. his supreme con- 
trol, envelops his forces in the comprehensive 
capacity of his will and determination. The 
coherence and existence of the army have their 
subsistenee in the general’s will, and its vitality, 
as an army, is therefore enveloped by his capa- 


city. So far, therefore, as we consider the more ~ 
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important vital and subsistent features of being, 
in their relations to each other, we find the 
posterior enveloped by and subsisting in the 
anterior, the dependent subsisting in the inde- 
pendent, 

148. But in order more fully to illustrate our 
present subject, let us consider our visible uni- 
verse, for if there were no other world superior 
to this, it’ would neither be contained in the 
world nor yet in place, For what place could 


reduced and subjected to a: universal subser- 


viency, and they are thus placed in its com- 
prehensive bound. - 

149. ‘The universal Soul is not in the woekd, 
but rather the world is in the Soul; for neither. 
da body the place of the soul, but soul is in in- 
tellect and body in soul. This, as we have said, 
is true with respect to the immaterial. The 
immaterial body, so called, is a universal con- 
cept, whose contour may be defined as the ex- 
treme limits of a world ; but the limits, subsist- 
ing in the capacity of universal intellect, con- 
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150. Lastly, intellect abides in a superior, 
which is entirely exempt from dependence on . 


_ anything of priority to itself, in which it is 
compelled to repose. So we learn that the very 


highest Principle is contained in no other, and 
is, on this account, said to be nowhere. 

151. Where, then, do other things subsist ? 
Doubtless in that which is first. Hence the 
first Principle and author of all things is neither 
absent from others nor is contained in them, 
while at the same time he contains the principles 
of all things in the immensity—in the capacity-~- 
of his nature, 

152, The supreme and primal One Indivisibl 
the One Himself, is even prior to the essence of 
supernal Unity. Therefore the iseffable and in- 
comprehensible nature of the God who is prior 
to all intellect and intelligibility, which in their 
a higher flight of the imagination to contact 
and contemplate than is symbolized by a Sym- 
corporeal Duad are even prior to those which in 
that key are called Eternity and Infinity; they - 
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belong to the cause of that which is eternal and 
infinite, 

153. Hence, too, on this account he is con- 
sidered as the incomparable Good of the uni- 
verse, because all things subsist in and by 
him, and are referred to him with respect to 
their divine original, But they are so referred 
to him that some are more excellent than others, 
because some are more proximate to his ineffa- 
that in the One Itself, which is more proximate 
as the sustainer of immortal entity, is the Abyss 
of the Good; but in the One Alone, as more 


remote because less provident, is the Abyss of 


CHAPTER VIII. 


154. Bur let no one endeavor to see the First 
Great Canse through the medium of other 
natures; for otherwise than through your own 

_ you will not discover the highest Principle him- 
self, but only the vestige of his divinity, In- 
deed, there are no vicarious paths through which 

_ the soul may leave her normal and long-trodden 
trail, and reach the source of her being. 

155. But consider with yourself what thatis 
which alone can be perceived as abiding in itself 
perfectly pure and unmixed, and which is of 
such a kind that all things participate, yet none 
contain his nature. Detach your attention so 

( far-as possible from all thought and confidence 
in other things, so that nothing else can be such 
as he is; and yet it is necessary that such a 
nature should subsist. | 

156: What being, then, can at once appre- 
hend the whole of His immensity and power,— 
the whole of His unbounded Sovereignty? For 
if any one apprehends the whole, in what respect 
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does he differ from His nature? Must He be 
received, then, according to a part ? Indeed, this 
all depends on the degree of self-consciousness 
to which the beholder may have attained ; for 
in such conceit are manifested varying powers, 
or capacities, of comprehension and contempla- 
tion, Self-consciousness, rightly evolved, tends 
towards mgking of the man a god. 

157. While in the province of sensibility, 
tion, in which, were it to express itself in 
language, it might pronounce the simple 
affirmation, I am. 

158. In the province of a vialisleg intelli- 
gence, the mind takes a retrospective view of 
itself, and, distinctly separating iteelf from 
other things, in its illustrated conceit, it may 
add confirmation to its afirmation by pronoune- 
ing the last part of the mystic watchword, — 
Tuat I am, 

159. For these expressions all go in pairs, 


or are each of a twofold nature, when they are 


related to the most divine things that the mind 
affirmation and a compliance, in order to be a 
ie : 
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complete and full-measnred concept; for, other- 
wise, they can have no application to that 


160. This truth is acknowledged by Moses, 


the Hebrew HERMES, many times in his 


books, and his symbolisms begin at the start 


with an illustration, where he says, And God 
_ said, let there be Light [which is the Affirmative 


part]; and there was Light [which is in the 
confirmative, or compliant, part]. And there 
are exceedingly many instanoés in all the works 
of the truly illuminated Masters of this Science 
of Divinity. 

161. But, let us add, when in more perfected 
intellect, which advances through Realization 
to its first intelligibility, the mind, comprehend- 
ing its affinity with the principles of all things, 
and its sole dependence on that First Principle 
which is the cause of all, loses its conceit so 
far as to confess with due humility that it can 
be no other than one with all these. Then, in 
its more enlightened appreciation of its own 
nature and origin, it adds more words to its 
vocabulary, as,—and without Some and One Z 
am no-things, 
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162, Then there springs into view a Light, 
aa from a deep well in the Soul, which dispels 
all thought of other things, and in this pure 
Tilumination the mind only pronounces the 
Master’s words,-I am tTHov. We see not our- 
selves; we perceive nothing but the universal 
Essence, as it were one and all, 

163. For you who are intent on beholding 
Him should survey Him with a universal 
vision, and at the same time be cautious not to 
tell yourself the whole of your perceptions, or 
you will become intellect ; that is, only intelli- 
gent. So long as the beholder can hold in 
abeyance all thought of self, he can remain in 
the Intelligible Essence; but so soon as this 
thought of self returns, the mind relapses to 
intellect. Then He will immediately Ay from 
our intuition, or rather we will return from 
Him. 

164. But when you behold, behold Him 
totally; and when you energize with intellect 
concerning Him, whatever you ptain _ 
memory ef His nature, be « to under 


stand it as the Good. For He is the cause of 
_ @ wise and intellectual life; since He is that 
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Omnipotence itself from which life and intel- 
lect ig produced. And He is the author of 
Essence and being, because he is the One 
- Iteelf. 

: {0nd Mote pinthtiy dep, snd a 

First, because He is the Principle of all. For 
all things flow from Him as their original 
source. Movement, after Stability, first pro- 
ceeded from Him, yet is not contained in His 
nature; Stability in station also originates from 
Him, because He is superior to want. For He 
is neither moved nor at rest, since He contains 
, nothing in which He can either repose or re- 
‘ -volve. 

166. For about what, or to what, or in what, 
can-He be either moved or repose, since He is 
the First? oie Se te eek 
for what can bound his-nature ? 

167. Nor yet suits ib He fetes, Wis ao 

immense bulk. And where can He be said to 
advance, as if He were indigent, who is in 
omnipotence contains Infinity itself. 

168, Nor is He ever deficient, since beings 
who are superior to defect desire this perfection — 
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from the inexhaustible plenitude of His nature. 
Such plenitude, indeed, is so inexhaustible 
that in its exuberance it compels all Being, and 
all beings, through the interminable cyles of 
universal and successive rehearsals of Bara. 
169. This Infinite is so called because it is 
not more in number than one, and because it 
does not desire to contain anything by which 
any part, as of its nature, can be bounded. In- 
deed, from its being one, it is neither measured 
nor proceeds into number, and therefore it is 
neither terminated by another, nor by itself; 
for, if this were the case, it would cease to be 
170. Nor again has the Infinite any figure, 
because it has no parts nor form. Do not, 
therefore, seek after its ineffable vision with 
mental eyes, nor attempt to perceive by any 
corporeal means that which reason proves to be 
171. Do not think the trae nature of the In-— 
finite can be known in the manner they imagine 
who consider all things as sensibles, and who 
thus subvert that which incorpareally is in the 
most exalted degree. For those things which 
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some consider as having the most real being 
have but the most unreal, 

172, Indeed, this is more near the trath, that 
that which is great in quantity is least in being, 
as the word implies; but that which is first is 
the principle of being, and something more ex- 
cellent than essence, So, therefore, our opinion 
must. become the very opposite to this in sense, 
or we shall be destitute of the union with this 

173. The Spirit of Infinity itself, as the One 
Alone, is most excellent in his incorporeal na- 
tare, Inertia does not constitute Infinity itself; 
inertia appears only as that awful, dire, and 
blinding Jdusion which paralyzea the soul over- 
burthened with inanimate materiality, It 
darkens ll intelligibility in shadows, as do 


thick clouds gathering between us and the san. — 


A soul staggering under its weight, or incum- 
coming dissipated by infinite exhaustion; its 
restricted pulsation causes it to measure being 
by pulse-beats, and to speculate on the differ- 
ences in conditions and ‘places, 


174, Therefore a soul confined to sensibility, 
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“imagines Inertia itself to be no other than the 


Infinite; and thus Infinity itself hath a twofold 
significance, namely, the incorporeal and the 


“corporeal, The former can, be apprehended by 


the higher intelligence, but the latter is ex- 
perienced by the lower and more. degraded 
faculties of intellect. 3 

175. Just aa those who in solemn festivals, 
through a shameful gluttony, fill themselves 
with food which is unlawful for those to touch 
who intend an interview with the Gods. They 
esteem the aliment of the belly of more im- 
whose rites are to be celebrated. On this ao- 
count they depart destitute of the Sacred visions, 
and full of envy towards them who comply 
with the law, and who consequently receive 
their just reward. 

176. For in such holy rites, when the God is 


- not beheld, his existence is denied-by those who 


consider that alone certain which is tasted and 
perceived by the flesh. Just as if any one 
should be lost in sleep through the whole of 
life, and should therefore believe in the visions 


_Of sleep as alone certain and real. 


$ 


177. But if any one happens to rouse him, 
he cannot-realize what he sees, and denies all, as 
one who does not believe in objects beheld with 
open eyes; and he suddenly returns again to 
sleep, and to the delusions of dreams. 

178. Indeed, the mind of sensibility is in a 
lethargy, in which all manifestations are as the 
habituated to dreaming in the objective life, 
measures all through the intervals which suo- 
ceed its return to this life again. And thus it 
continues, as it were, revolving on « wheel, so 


long as it is confined to sensibility alone, 


CHAPTER IX. 


179. AGAIN, it is necessary for the purposes 
: of perceiving to assume and energize through 
that faculty by which each particular ought to 
; servance of some things, the ears for others, and 
q so of the rest. 
4 180. And it is necessary to believe compre- 
i hensively, by realizing the truth in intellect, 
j liar objects of intellectual perception and not 2 
Bs of physical sensibility, It is necessary to digest — wn 
the trath thaf to understand is not the same as 
to hear and to see ; for this would be as absurd 
as if any one should conimand the ears to per. ~ 
ceive, and should on this account deny the ex- 
istence of voices, because they are not the 
objects of sight, *.— ee oe oS 
‘hl; Makcioe bins Mieke ook we es ae 
ignorant of that which from the beginning, and oe 
~ to the present day, they:desire and affect... For 
all things desire that Which ‘is first from a néces- bee 
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sity of nature, propheaying, as it were, that they 
cannot subsist without the incomprehensible 
energies of their creator’s nature. 

182. Besides, the knowledge of beauty 
. happens to such souls as are roused and brought 
to a realizing faculty of knowing; but such 
single perception is accompanied by a stupor 
that still clings to other faculties, and it results 
only in the excitation of concupiscent appetite 
‘and love. — 

183. But God, because present from -the be- 
ginning to our innate, spiritual appetite, abides 
with us when asleep, and never seizes its speo- 
tat@ifewith astonishment. It does not surprise 
them with a spectacle entirely foreign and un- 
anticipated, because it is always present as a 
germ of perpetuating subsistence, and it re- 
quires no peculiar reminiscence to convince us 
of its presence, 

184. Bat the love of beauiy, when it presents 
itself to the view, produces molestation; be- 
knowledge, by a realizing appreciation of its 
perfections. A love of this kind is second to 
the desire of the Good, and it belongs to those 
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who are intelligent and able to reflect the divine 
nature. It plainly indicates that beauty is 
itself second to the nature of the Good. 

185, And the desire of the Good, since it is 
more ancient, and does not require the existence 
of the senses, testifies that the Good itself is 
more ancient than beauty, and that it is superior 
to every nature. The Good itself is the Desire 
of God. It is not the God, for He is the cause 
of the Good itself. It is a substantial property 
of the highest Divinity, and it ranks as the first 
member of the supernal Trinity, which are 
presented in the Symposiac ecale as Substan- 
_ tiality, Omniscience, and Omnipotence, 

186. Add to this that all beings think they 
shall be sufficient to themselves if they obtain 
that which is good ; as it were, they are seeretl y 
convinoed they shall thereby at length arrive at 
the desired end, but all do not think the posses- 
sion of beauty will be sufficient to the comple- 
tion of their wishes, 

187, Besides, some judge that what is beau- 
tiful is beautiful to itself, but not to them, as is 
a eee ae eee apparent, For they judge 
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that its possessor is beautiful, and they consider 
_it sufficient to appear beautiful though deprived 
of its real possession. On the contrary, recog- 
nizing their ultimate and other dependence on — 
the Good, they do not desire so much to possess 
goodness in opinion as‘ they do to possess it in 
reality. Fr some may merely ape the beau- 
- tifil and abide in health, but not so with re- 
spect to the Good. 

188. For all things especially strive to pro- 
cure for themselves that which is first, and they 
contend with beauty, and traffic in it, as if 
conscious that it is generated like themselves. 
Just aa if some one posterior toa king should 
study to equal in dignity another who immedi- 
ately follows jhe king and is next to him in 
royal pre-eminence. Although he depends on 
one and the same principle as his rival, he is 
ignorant, indeed, that he himself depends on the 
king, but recognizes only the one appearance, 
that the other precedes him in priority and 
perfection of nature. . But the cause of the 
‘error is their both participating of the same, 
and One itSlf being prior to both, they — 
appear as competing, the one against the 
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other, for that which affords a mutual sub- 
sistence, 

189. Besides, it appears that the Good itself 
is by no means indigent of the beautiful, and 
that the beautiful cannot subsist without the 
Good ; but it does not follow from this that 
where the Good is so provident, the beautiful 


is not also manifest with it, Hence Good is 


gentle, mild, placid, delicate, and such as every 
one wishes it to occur, 

190, But if the Good is so indispensable to 
the subsistence of beings, in what immediate 
and attainable propinquity to beings does it 
reside? As the Good itself is prior: to beings, 
it therefore follows that, in its priority, it is not 
with beings; so it is proper to inquire how and 
in what way it ia situated with respect to ita 
antecedents, This is important, in order that 
we may know which way to look when we 
desire to contemplate the Good, : 

191. Our masters direct us to turn towards 
the east, and to seck the inner sanctuary of the 


heart; but this language is purely mystical, in : 


which the true spiritual meaning is to be re- 
ceived inversely to its external or outward sense. 
168 
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‘For the heart of the physical organization is 
entirely subsistent in the Aeart of the Soul of 
being, and therein the one takes precedence be 
the cause and sustainer of the physical organ. » 

192, As priority also belongs to the Good, it 
is evident that it must abide more traly in the 
heart of the soul, which is the fountain of es- 
sential subsistence to the corporeal nature; 
therefore we should look towards this fountain 
as being nearer to the light in the East, Let us 
add, that it is claimed by modern students of 
physiology that the first indications of organic 
development in fetal life does not exactly ap- 
pear in the physical heart, nor in the head, bat 
that it begins with what is called the solar 
plecus. | 

193. By a close application of thought in 
self-inepection, we may seek after this first 


fountain, and by a mental examination of both — 


the head and the orgaiic heart assure ourselves 


that the Good itself cannot find a congenial and - 
permanent residence in either. Therefore our . 


attention finally settles on this point whence life 


first issues to the organism ; for in that which is _ 


first must, certainly, be the best image of the 
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archetypal form. And this notwithstanding the 
assertions of some who claim that the image 
lodged in the cerebral plexus and cerebellum 
is the creative antetype. | 
194. Nevertheless, Hs ip beter tocodiennsions 
both the true form and the image, in order that 
we may find the Good in the one and beauty in 
the other. But beauty alone either renders the 
soul stupid, or mingles the excited pleasures of 
self-esteem with their attendant grief. Lastly, 
it often causes incantious souls to deviate from. 
the Good, as the object beloved, leading into 
lower sensible nature, often separates the lover 
from his source of loving subsistence, and causes 
his affections to be stranded on the rocks of 
dissipation, : 
195. For beauty is of a junior nature, but 
Good is more ancient ; not, indeed, in time, but. 
in truth, because it possesses a prior power ; for - 
i possesses a universal energy. But that which 
is subordinate to the Good does not receive all 
power, but such as-is requisite for a nature 
ee nee at eee from him 
to receive. d 
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posterior power, and he is in no sespect indigent 
of his offspring, the beautiful, since he was such 


wi: hate wader bs Sis pebaelaiion He would 


‘have suffered no loss in the perfection of his 


nature if this had not been generated, As if 
some other could be produced from his’ nature, 
he would not envy it the possession of being. 
197. Bat now nothing further can be gener- 
ated, since the universe is complete, and the 
images of all the Things that are are reflected 
from the waters that fill and flow through it. 
198. The highest principle is not all things, 
for in this case he would: be indigent of all. 
But possessing the archetypes of all, and our- 
passing all things, he is able to produce and 


“permit all things to themselves, At the same 
_ time, he is eminently exalted above all by the 


incomprehensible dignity of his nature. 
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CHAPTER X. 


199. Sruvce the supreme Principle or Essence 
of the One Itself is the Good itself, and not a 
relative Goodness, he should cali nothing 
in himself. If he is superlatively Good he 
does not even contain what might be called 
. Goodness, for this term, implying an indefinite 
quality, cannot be the same with the superla-— 


‘tively Good. If he possessed any quality, 


becquse of his extreme essentiality, it would 
be the substantially Good or. that which 
is not-good, 

200. In that which is properly the first 
Good, non-good can have no subsistence; nor, 
yet again, can Good itself contain that which 
is only Goodness, If, then, the Good itself - 
tains no thing; it is alone, dwelling in solitary 
Unity, and retired: from even the universality — 3 
of thing, © —- | : 

201, Sie meting ware eae a a 
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other by association and acquire the denomina- 
tion of good and non-good, but he contains 
neither, of these; for by possessing no thing, 
he is ofthe Good itself. If, then, in the effort 
to understand the supreme Good, any one adds 
to his nature either essence, or intellect, or 
beauty, by such an addition he deprives him of 
being conceived as the Good itself. 

202. On the other hand, by taking away all 
things from our concept of the supreme Good, 


and by affirming no thing concerning his nature,, — 


nor deceiving ourselves in any respect as if 
some thing were present with his nature, we 
shall receive him clearly in our comprehension 
and permit him to be what he is, Thus -testi- 
fying concerning him, we receive him with 


hone of those properties of being, and ex- 


empt from such aa cannot be present with a 
cause so sublimely remote from the universal 
essence, — | 

203. In which respect those for the most — 
part err who, when they are igriorant how any 
Oue ought to be praised, detract from the glory 
of the subject of their praise while they add 
such things to his mature as are beneath his 
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dignity. They do not know how to accom- 
modate true praise to its proper object. 


204. On this account we ought also, in the 
first place, to beware lest we add anything 
_ posterior and unworthy to the divine object of 
our praise, We should be clearly and intelli- 
-gibly mindful to observe that he who surpasses 
all these is, indeed, their proper cause, without 
possessing, or partibly containing, any of their 
properties and affections. 

205. To illustrate more fully, some call him 
the Supreme “Being, when in truth he is more 
single and simple than Being, and the cause of 
Being. For Being cannot be conceived as 
Being unless it be received as of a composite 
nature, or as a One-Whole, posterior to the 
One itself. Therefore it is not proper to define 
ee ee 
Being. | 

206. haste, the Ons naif welled a Be 
fmite, when he is prior to and beyond Infinity, 


as we have shown. That which any being may. | 


conceive to be ‘infinite cannot possibly be com-— 


mensurate with- that which is the: First Cause 
of all Being, = = 


- 
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207. He is called the Eternal, but this First 
Cause is prior to Eternity, for without him to 
sustain it tlothing can be eternal. Only those 
who, in their ignorance, cannot realize these 
truths, will attempt to define the ineffable 
nature of the Supreme Cause of Being itself. 
That which is definable must have bounds and 
limitations,—metes and bounds,—place and 
condition. How utterly impossible, then, it is 

‘for us to name or qualify the attributes and 
nature of the Ineffable ! 
: 208. ‘For the nature of the Good itself eae 
not consist in being either all things or some — 
partiéular of all; since if he were some one 
particalar of all, he would be contained under 
one and the same \nature together with all. 
But if he is under one and the same nature to- 
gether with others, he will vary from others 
only by a certain proper difference and addi- 

209. Hence, in this case he will be two and 
not one; one part of which two (that which is 
common to\it with the rest) will be non-good, 
but the other will be good. For it is im- 
possible that two things should be associated. 
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together, which are perfectly and absolutely 
similar in every respect, without being one 
only. They would be one, because nothing 
could rn 
them as two, 

210. ie dks i oe 
and non-good, and consequently will not be the 
pure and first Good, But that will be the first 
Good of which the non-good participates, and 
which itself becomes good (or better than it was 
before mixing and entering into) and beyond 
the common condition. 

211. Therefore the Chaldean presentation of 
the Supreme Being, as participating in that 
which is in the Abyas of the Good, and in that 
which abides in the Abyss of Evil, is true with 
respect to universal Being at least ; bat this 
definition does not yield an exposition of the 
First Cause of Being. The Chaldean sages, 


like all other truly enlightened observers, who _ 


seek the Divine Principle in Intelligibility, 
were considerately silent with respect to the 
Great First and Only Cause,—the One Hine 

SELF. 
212. This, then, which is of the nature of 
16 ii 
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Being, will be good by a certain participation ; 
bat’ that of which this participates will ‘be 
none of the universality of things, and such, 
therefore, must be the nature of the Good itself. 
In order to be the Good itself, it must be that 
which is prior to universals, 

213. But if this, too, contains good as a part, 
for it is difference by which this is a composite 
good, it is necessary that this should depend 
on another, which is entirely simple and alone 
Good. And hence this universal principle, 
which is various, depends upon that which i 
Good alone. 

214. So that it appears that which is first 
and the Good itself is above all things. It is 
the Good alone, and contains nothing in its 
nature, but is perfectly free from all mixture. 
And that, most certainly, is above all, and is 
the divinely solitary cause of all. 

215. For neither does being nor beauty ori- 
ginate from evil, for in Evil is nothing but . 
that which abnegates entity, and all that is 
conducive to the perpetuation of entity, Nor 
yet do these originate from such things as 
are indifferent; for the efficient is better 
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than the effect, since it ie more pufiet nad 
divine, 

216. Finally, what is meant by the Essence 
of Good, or of the Good itself, is that which 
enters into beings as the conservator of conscious 
entity, and that which is prior to being, whence 
this conservator emanates. Therefore this 
essence is Good in the esteem of those who 
desire immortality in a continuously conscious 
being. 

, 217. What is meant by Evil, from the same 
point of view, is that which may be equally 
divine, but not conducive to the preservation 
of entity. That which appears as an Evil to 
man on this account is considered as opposed to 
the Good. 

218, Therefore, we will venture to affirm, 
posterior to thie Ineffiable One Himself, who is 
prior to True Being itself and the First Cause 
of all Being, as an, illimitable Infnitude 
Of Self-Consciousness, ‘we - contemplate ‘this. 
Afirmer of entity a the One Itself, and the’ 
Denier of entity as the One Alone, | 
«B18. Between these two; Supreme Conscious: 
“hess, representing the Owe and ae 
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a kindred, conscious 

such exalted purity of the Light of Mind, can 
rightly pronounce the Name of the Mosr Hicn ~ 
Gop. 
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